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Selmer Signet Cornet 
Broad, beautiful tone. 


A tornado of blazing tonal brilliance! Inspiring Nimble valve action, 


reponse, flawless valve action, and unexpected 


ease of blowing! All these add up to more 


*: Selmer Signet Trombone 
Selmer Signet. The reason: advanced acoustical FOR FB. Agile slide action. 
a — Exceptional intonation. 


distinctive, enjoyable playing for you with a 


design, beautifully executed in resonant, special- 
formula brass and nickel silver. See this great SELMER, ELKHART, INDIANA, DEPT.B91 
% I want full details on Selmer Signet Instruments. 


I am interested in a eo 





new trumpet at your local Selmer dealer’s, or 
Address. 





send coupon today for complete information. 
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For pianists who double on Accordiana 


JAMES C. PETRILLO 


° ° 570 Lexington Avenue, 
the “keyboard” that’s pay- 
Accordiana = Y pay New York 22, N. Y. 


ing off for more and more pianists every day 
‘s 4 , P 175 West Washington Street, 
—in extra earnings, extra jobs. It’s the Chicago 2, Illinois 
perfect “double!” Bass chord fingering is simple 
to learn...treble is the same as piano. 


5 
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C. L. BAGLEY esscescresessessseeesneeeVico-Prosidont 
‘ ‘ i. 900 Continental Bldg., 408 So. Spring St. 
You can be playing in no time at all! Try a new Sab Baccies i, Oditelins 


Accordiana today... only professional 
accordion with exclusive Excelsior easy-to-play 
features. Priced from $395 with case. 


LEO CLUESMANN 4 Y 
39 Division Street, Newark 2, N. J. 





THOMAS F. GAMBLE..Financial Sec’y-Treas. 
Box B, Astor Station, Boston 23, Mass. 

Look for the 

EXCELSIOR NAMEPLATE sncues ui. wenen 


There's one attached to the back Honorary President and General Advi 
GF avery qonnlee  Satadiines, 621 Alta Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
most copied accordion in the 
world. It's your assurance of 
exclusive Excelsior features. 





For name of nearest dealer and Executive Commitice 


descriptive folder, write 
Excelsior Accordions, Inc. 1918 Live Oak Street 
Dallas 1, Texas 


333 Sixth Avenue, New York 14 
a: 


OSCAR F. HILD........206 Atlas Bank Building SEE YOUR DEALER and 
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PRODUCT OF EXCELSIOR HERMAN D. KENIN....359 S. W. Morrison St. 


Canadian Distributor: P. Morrazza, iInc., Montreal Portland 4, Oregon 
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gpist5..-C PIPHONE HAS PERFECTED 


ff ‘what you have been asking for... Anew ampli- 
ves — fier circuit that is an achievement in musical 
instrument amplification as out- 
standing as the innovation of fre- 
quency modulation in the broad- 
casting industry ... Here are the 
features of the new Advanced 
models: 
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€ 


NEW CIRCUIT — Designed by a 
staff of outstanding Electronic 
Engineers in cooperation with 
well known Guitarists including 
Anthony Rocco, €piphone’s elec- 
tar advisor. 
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€ 


COLOR TONES —- Clear, rich and 
bright in “Lows” and “Highs”. In 
the Advanced, beautiful over- 
tones and harmonics are not lost. 


€ 


HARMONIC VIBRATO — (Tremolo 
effect) Built in, with speed and 
intensity controlled from panel. 


€ 


The Advanced will be available 
in the Dreadnaught, Zephyr and 
Century models. Your €piphone 
dealer will have the Advanced 
models in the near future. If there 
isn’t a dealer in your locality, write 
for our amplifier folder. 


INSTRUMENT BUILDERS SINCE 1873 


142-146 WEST 14m STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y.. U.S. A. 
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E American Federation of Musicians real- 
ized hospitals were a natural outlet for Re- 
cording Fund allocations not only because 

of the recent discoveries regarding music’s bene- 
fits, but also because hospitals, normally function- 
ing under most limited budgets, must rely chiefly 
on donated services. During the year 1947 over 
5,000 performances were given under Feder- 
ation auspices in veterans’ and civilians’ hospitals 
and allied institutions—about half taking place 
in facilities of the Veterans’ Administration. 
Also because of the flexibility of the requirements 
—violinists, pianists, accordionists, guitarists, 
teaching musicians, complete orchestras are 
needed—talent in the various locals has been 
tapped from all varieties of instrumentalists. 
Around half of the Fund’s $3,000,000 has gone 
to servicing hospitals. Contributions have 
ranged from symphonic fare contributed by the 
larger locals to three-or-four-man strolling units 
for a hospital ward. 


HE LIVES IN YOUR TOWN 


However, reliance on statistics where human 
emotions are the chief elements involved is 
doubtful recourse indeed. It takes the specific 
instance to bring out the fact. Then glance at 
the case of the grim-faced man in the Wayne 
County General Hospital in Michigan who was 
diagnosed as suffering from “alcoholism with 
psychosis.” The hospital doctors discovered be- 
neath the man’s delusions a spark of music that 
became the key to his recovery. At a hospital 
concert members of Detroit’s Local 5 performed 
the music he composed—immeasurably increas- 
ing his self-corifidence. He is now discharged 
and studying at the Detroit Conservatory of 
Music. A Southern local reports the case of a 
young man who sat in an Army hospital in 
South Carolina in utter immobility for eight 
months. His was a paralysis in which the 
muscles, though uninjured, refused to move 
simply because the brain refused to direct them. 
Then one day a small harmonica was laid in 
his hands, while a member of that local struck 
an encouraging opening chord on the nearby 
piano. Some dim thought connected that bright 
object and the chord with his merry saunters as 
a boy up the country road after school. He 
touched the thing, then haltingly brought it to 
his lips. With the first clear tone the cure had 
begun. Now he is discharged, completely re- 
covered. 

Then there was the nerve-ridden soldier from 
Guadalcanal who could not remain still an in- 
stant, but who acquired over a period of weeks, 
under the careful ministrations of the violin 


teacher sent by the local of the city where he - 


was hospitalized, the habit of steady and sooth- 
ing practice on his violin. And there was the 
youngster with the brace on his arm who, after 
six weeks on Bach’s C major Prelude, could play 
it creditably in public. And the instance of the 
WAC corporal, her mind escaped into a past 
free from bombings and strafings, who returned 
to the real and the present because it was made 


Health Through Music 


alluring by a daily period of group singing led 
by an A. F. of M. conductor-member. 

Local 802, New York, is using part of its 
Recording Fund allocation to carry on a month- 
long experiment in cooperation with Kings 
County Hospital and the New. York City De- 
partment of Hospitals. One group of musicians 
plays jazz music for children and adolescents 
under psychiatric observation and treatment, with 
a view to determining the comparative values 
of different forms of music in the handling of 
youthful problems. Another ensemble plays 
semi-classical numbers and old favorites for 
adult patients and thus provides a basis for 
studying the influence of music in various types 
of mental and emotional conditions. 

So, all over the United States and Canada, in 
public assembly rooms, in private rooms, in 
wards, in laboratories and in clinics, the mem- 
bers of the A. F. of M. are bringing patients 
back to mental and physical balance. 

The core of this truth may rest in the fact 
that rhythm is at the basis of all constructive 
activity. The heart beats life into the body in 
regularly-spaced intervals. We walk with a uni- 
form step. We drive a nail in evenly-timed 
strokes. And that which promotes regularity 
promotes health. Because music answers the 
rhythmical need better than any other medium, 
produces contentment in place of discontent, it 
puts the patient in such a state as to wish for 
recovery. And it is a well-known medical fact 
that the patient who gets well the fastest is the 
patient who wants to get well. 

Music, it has been found, creates the desire for 
recovery and a return to normal living when the 
spoken word cannot get across. For music can 
reach the part of the brain which is not closed 


off even in mental ills—the “thalamus” or relay 
station of all emotions, sensations and feelings, 
The “master brain,” the center of the higher 
intelligence, so to speak, may be impervious to 
any outward thrust in word or action, but the 
thalamus, once affected, may pass its message 
on to the master brain. 


Another reason for music’s role as a curative 
agent is its powers of arousing memories. For, 
since music’s recollections live not alone in th 
brain but in the very muscles and movements 
of the individual, they may be aroused even if 
the patient lies in a partial or complete coma 
These bits of the past brought back act as a 
sort of pontoon thrown across from the patient’ 
mind to the outer world. 


THE BALANCE SHEET 


At the half-way mark in its second year of 
operations, the free music program financed by 
the Recording and Transcription Fund of th 
American Federation of Musicians is providing 
more performances at a smaller cost than ata 
corresponding time last year. On August 25, 
102,094 members of most of the Federation’ 
700 locals had played 6,989 performances in vet 
erans’ hospitals and other institutions, in park 
band-stands, at teen-age dances and other public 
service occasions throughout the United State 
and Canada at a cost of $911,023.10, more than 
half of this year’s allocation of $1,736,000. This 


year’s increase in number of performances ati 
lower cost per performance reflects a greater de | 


mand for small units by hospitals after the first 
year’s test of the value of music as therapy and 
entertainment. And remember—the musiciam 


(Continued on page thirty-five) 





September 8, 1948. 
To All Locals of the 


American Federation of Musicians 
Dear Sirs and Brothers: 
This letter is for the purpose of calling 
your attention to the passage of the follow- 
ing Resolution at the Asbury Park Con- 


vention: 
RESOLUTION No. 5. 


WHEREAS, Tax on all theatre en- 
gagements has been abolished, and 

WHEREAS, Local members are 
employed to augment traveling units, 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, 
That the second paragraph of Article 
IX, Section 38, of page 62 of the 
Constitution be amended as follows: 
All members other than those travel- 
ing with symphony or concert orches- 
tras or filling engagements governed 
by Article 13-A who fill engagements 
in the jurisdiction of a local other 





FOR THE INFORMATION OF MEMBERS, THE FOLLOWING LETTER 
HAS BEEN SENT TO ALL LOCALS: 


than that to which they belong shall 
be subject to the payment of such tax, 
provided that the local also enforces 
same upon its own members. In such 
cases the home local of the members 
cannot impose a tax upon them. 


The above becomes effective September 
15th, 1948, and all traveling theatre musi- 
cians are required to pay a local tax in any 
jurisdiction where the local maintains such 
a tax on its own members. Locals not 
maintaining a local tax cannot impose a 
tax on traveling theatre musicians. 

The above, of course, has nothing to do 
with the regular 10% sur-charge applying 
to hotels, cafes and other traveling en- 
gagements, 

Fraternally yours, 


JAMES C., PETRILLO, 
President. 
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President Petrillo As Guest Columnist 


The following is one of @ series of columns 
written by nationally-known labor and industry 
spokesmen who acted as guest columnists dur- 
ing the past summer while the regular columnist, 
Victor Riesel, was on vacation. This column 
appeared on July 2 in about one hundred daily 
newspapers across the country.—Editor’s Note. 


By JAMES C. PETRILLO, President of the 


American Federation of Musicians 


Victor Riesel’s invitation to me to write today’s 
column while he suns himself at the seashore 
comes dangerously close to some interpretations 
of “feather-bedding.” However, I'll take the 
chance, because it permits me to answer some of 
my mail en masse. 

Hundreds of letters received since the record- 
ing ban was clamped on by the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians at the beginning of this year 
complain that records are no longer being made 
for home use. Unfortunately this is true, and I 
don’t blame my correspondents for demanding 
the facts. 

I would like to tell everyone who is suffering 
from the loss of fine recordings that there is 
nothing we would like better than to continue 
to make the 80 per cent of records that are used 
in the home. But court rulings make it impos- 
sible for anyone—manufacturers or musicians— 
to limit recordings to the home. They get into 
radio, juke boxes, disc jockey programs and 
other commercial places. Then it is understand- 
able that this process takes away the jobs of the 
musicians who make the records. 
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Coming In The October !ssue: 


Songs from the Shows, the contribution of 
our lyric stage to the American repertory 
of music to play—and dance by. 


1948 





When I was an eight-year-old kid in Chicago, 
Jane Addams and Hull House bought me a 
trumpet and gave me lessons in how to play it. 
For eight years I tooted on the newsboys’ band 
of the Chicago Daily News. 





Nobody ever worried about my competing 
with Bix Beiderbecke and I wasn’t asked to lead 
the brass section in the Chicago Symphony, but 
I could do what a lot of musicians did in those 
days: I made a living. 

When I was fourteen I organized my own 
four-piece band. We did all right. I played at 
dances, weddings, picnics and beer gardens. My 
ward leader put Jimmy Petrillo’s band on the 
back of the bandwagon during campaigns. 

In the years since then I have seen all of those 
job opportunities go down the drain. The beer 
gardens put in juke boxes; a big stack of re- 
corded polkas took care of the weddings. No 
musician today could go out the way I did and 
earn enough to keep alive. 

The jobs aren’t there any more. They have 
been killed by mechanized music, and if the 
trend keeps up without any solution I wouldn’t 
advise any kid to start out to be a musician. 





That is why the musicians of the United 
States and Canada have decided to make no 
more records or transcriptions. They cannot con- 
tinue to cut their own throats. 

They were doing just that as long as they were 
making records without safeguards against in- 


Evangelist of a New Ballet Form 


“Look, Ma, I’m talking!” critic Ann Barzel 
had Alexandra Danilova exclaiming (and if she 
didn’t, it’s a pity!) after the premiere last March 
of Remi Gassmann’s ballet, “Billy Sunday,”* dur- 
ing which for the first time in her career the Rus- 
sian ballerina broke her stage silence, mid-dance. 
Novelist Louis Bromfield’s comment on the 
event was, “For my part the moment when 
Garbo first spoke was nothing in comparison!” 
This all as a result of Gassmann’s courageous 
decision to have the dancers speak and act as 
well as dance in this ballet. 

Also the Bible-batting evangelist’s voice itself 
was heard—as projected by Frederic Franklin 
who danced that role—in a lively and often 
humorous narrative of such well-known Bible 
stories as David and Bathsheba, Joseph and 
“Mrs.” Potiphar, the Wise and Foolish Virgins, 
and Samson and Delilah, interpolated in the 
symphonic structure of the music with the 
utmost skill. 

It is not the first time, of course, that the 
spoken word has been used in ballet perform- 
(Continued on page thirty-four) 

*This ballet was erroneously ascribed to Leo Smit 
in the August issue of ‘‘The International Musician,” 
and the publisher was erroneously given as E. B 


Marks. The work is published by Associated Music 
Publishers. 





discriminate competition. For a pittance, musi- 
cians—not one of whom was permanently em- 
ployed in the recording field—were producing 
the things that were throwing them out of em- 
ployment. Here are some figures: 


There are three big recording concerns in the 
industry and they couldn’t exist without the 
musician. In 1946 RCA-Victor employed 2,844 
musicians (exclusive of leaders), whose average 
union scale earnings per man for the year came 
to $177.00. Columbia employed 1,942, who got 
average scale earnings of $213.75 for the year. 
Decca’s 1,642 musicians received average scale 
earnings of $103.00 for the year. 


In 1943 and 1944 when the ind a 
rush. of farsightedness to the head srg He 
out a scheme for royalty payments to compen- 
sate our members for the loss of employment 
caused by mechanized music. This progressive 
move was tossed out by Congressional legislation. 


This year we are spending $1,700,000 of the 
money we collected to bring free music as a 
public service across the continent, into veterans’ 
hospitals and other institutions, public parks, 
teen-age dances—wherever it will do the most 
good. 


In view of these facts, I ask my correspondents 
whether we could do anything otheg than quit 
making records. We are convinced that we are 
fighting for the future of music in America. 
We hope we will have your support. 


(Reprinted by permission of the New York Post) 



























REMI GASSMANN 
Composer of the Ballet, “Billy Sunday” 








Entertainment and the Cost of Living:} 


away cost of living. Once, on their own 

budgets. Next, by the shrinkage of every- 
body else’s. For entertainment outlays come 
from the spare cash the customers have left after 
they’ve paid for necessities. When prices shoot 
up faster than wages and salaries, that marginal 
money shrinks fast. 


Hard Times in the Midst of Plenty 


That’s why those who work in the entertain- 
ment field have had lean pickings in a time of 
high profits, maximum production, and full em- 
ployment—for other industries: The national 
income is at an all-time high, at a going rate for 
1948 of around $220 billion, up fifteen billion 
over last year. Why the customers for amuse- 
ment should be afflicted by that dread disease, 
lack o’ money, in view of this boom-rate income, 
is at first glimpse hard to understand. But not 
if you take a close look at the picture. 

Take food prices first. They have skyrocketed 
since price control went off in mid-1946. To 
measure the change, experts use what they call 
an index: an indicator showing how average 
prices in a given period stack up with the prices 
in a base year. This price index thus registers 
the percentage change in prices, on a chart, with 
the scale starting at 100. The curve rises (or 
falls) in proportion to the change. 


A sewer dont are squeezed twice by a run- 


Food Prices and Real Earnings 
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The heavy black line is the index of 
food prices figured on 1939—100 as a base. |, 
The dotted line is the index of real earn- 
ings for a worker with three dependents— 
the typical family unit. (Such real earn- 
ings are not money wages, but purchasing 
power after taxes in terms of the 1939 
dollar.) The lighter black line is the 
index of the real earnings of a single 
worker, which average lower because of 
larger income tax deductions. The break 
in the graph is merely to high-light the 
shift from an annual to a monthly basis: 
the index lines are to be imagined as 
continuing without a break. 











For May, 1948, the last month shown, the food 
index reads 221.5—meaning 121.5 per cent in- 
crease in food prices over 1939. (Since the plate 
for the diagram was made, shortly before going 
to press, further price figures for June and July 
have been released, showing a continued upward 
trend, reaching, on July 15, an all-time high in 
our country’s history.) 

Here is what the figures show: Since June, 
1946, when OPA was abolished, food prices 
moved up on the index from 154.9 to 224.9 in 
June, 1948, a rise of 70 points. Another way to 
view this: by June, 1946, a dollar which would 
have been good for full value in the purchase of 
food in 1939, would buy only 65.4c worth; by 
June, °48, it would buy only 44.5¢ worth. 

The diagram shows vividly this shrinkage in 
purchasing power by the downward trend of 
real earnings. From mid-1944 on, real wages 
lagged behind food price increases, until by June, 
1948, there was a 97 point gap. Real earnings 
were up only 28 per cent, as compared-with the 
124.9 per cent rise in food prices. 

When other basic items in the cost of living 
are brought into the picture, the gap between 
the purchasing power of earnings and composite 
basic cost-of-living prices is still a very wide one. 
The Consumers’ Price Index of the BLS, the 
most important and widely used measure of 
living costs, is shown on the next graph, adjusted 
to a 1939 base. 


BLS Consumers’ Price Index 
and Real Earnings 
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The heavy black line is the Consumers’ 
Price Index of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, adjusted to a 1939 base, i.e., 
1939—100. The dotted line is the index 
of real earnings of an average worker 
with three dependents. The light un- 
broken line is the index of the real earn- 
ings of a single worker. 











Up to 171.9 in May, 1948, the Consumers’ 
Price Index rose still further to 174.6 in June, ’48. 
The purchasing power of the dollar for all cost 
of living items had thus shrunk to 74.6c in June, 
’46; since then, it has dropped to 57.9c by June 
of this year. Put in another way, this means a 
28.8 per cent increase in the over-all cost of living 
between June, "46, and June, 48. By July 15, 
the increase stood at 30 per cent—and the trend is 
still upward. 

With the price escalator going up fast, and 


the real-wage escalator going down, it’s clear 
enough what has happened to the spare money 
formerly available for entertainment. It has got 
lost in the squeeze. 


Overspending 


To point up this loss more forcibly, Federal 
Reserve Board figures show a sharp rise in the 
number of families in various income groups 
who are spending more than they earn—that is, 
drawing either on their savings or their credit 
for family emergencies or for instalment pur- 
chases, usually of cars or durable household 
equipment. In 1947, nearly a third of families 
in the groups earning $3,000 to $5,000 annually 
overspent; and a fifth of those making $5,000 to 
$7,500 a year also did so. Of those families earn- 
ing over $7,500, 16 per cent overspent. Here 
you have the bulk of the customers for entertain- 
ment ventures not only pressed hard by the cost 
of food, shelter, and clothing, but actually draw- 
ing on their credit or savings. No wonder 
they’ve cut down on amusement spending. 


Art and the Sheriff 


All levels of the amusement business have been 
hard hit. Broadway theatre box office receipts 
hit rock bottom in July, and many managers 
started passing out “twofers”—two tickets for 
the price of one. Night club and dance hall 
trade—and jobs—threatened to vanish like the 
Cheshire cat, this time without leaving even the 
grin behind. 

Highbrow entertainment fared no better. The 
old wisecrack of the circus and carnival men, 
“Art and the sheriff go hand in hand,” seemed 
all too apt in the season just past. Robin Hood 
Dell concerts in Philadelphia suspended mid- 
way in the summer, blaming bad weather and 
poor turn-outs. Carnegie “pop” concerts lost 
heavily. The Lewisohn Stadium ended the sum- 
«mer $84,000 in the red. 

The dog-days of early August were not bright- 
ened by the announcement that the Ballet Thea- 
tre, which Lucia Chase had underwritten to the 
tune of a total two millian dollars in earlier years, 
will postpone its season until January, 1949, by 
which time it is hoped a two-hundred-thousand- 
dollar guarantee fund can be raised. 


Movie Admission Prices 


In view of these difficulties in the field of high- 
brow entertainment, usually subsidized by patrons, 
it is instructive to look at what has happened in 
the mass entertainment field. The index of 
motion picture admission prices is the only series 
in the amusement field which is published by 
BLS, which thus recognizes movies as neat 
necessities. (See small chart on top of next page.) 

Here also the gap between prices and earnings is 
apparent, movie admission prices having begun to 
outstrip earnings about the middle of 1944. Note- 
worthy here is the slight drop in average admis- 
sion prices in 1947, apparently an effort to meet 
falling demand. However, the upward trend 
was once more apparent in the latter part of that 
year. The index of movie admission prices has 
continued at about 163.0 during the first half of 
this year. 
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TheCase Against the Admissions Tax 


Motion Picture Admission Prices 
Compared With Real Earnings 
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The heavy black line represents the 
index of motion picture admission prices 
on a base of 1939—100. The broken line 
represents the real earnings of a worker 
with three dependents. The dotted line 
is the index of real earnings of a single 
worker. 








To get some idea of the monthly total outlay 
for movies, it is necessary to look at the quite 
different table, shown at the right. 


The Admissions Tax 


The admissions tax—which applies also to 
night club checks—is a 20% handicap to the live 
entertainer. But it is also, as long as it continues, 
the best single measure of the state of the enter- 
tainment business. It covers admissions to con- 
certs, dances, sports events, theatres, movies, and 
so forth. The national income tax experts in the 
Department of Commerce figure that roughly 
three-fourths of the annual ‘admissions tax rev- 
enue comes from the movies. 


A glance at the bar graphs—with the actual 
amounts indicated, rounded to millions of dol- 
lars—will show that in 1946 and 1947 the enter- 
tainment business had a bigger volume in the 
last six months of each year than in the earlier 
half. The same trend holds so far for 1948. The 
July figures, released by the Treasury after this 
chart was made up, show a rise to 37% million, 
still 24% million under the corresponding month 
in 1947, but an increase over June, 1948. If this 
rise should continue through the early fall, it 
will mean that prospects are a bit better for those 
who work in the field—always provided that the 
Consumers’ Price Index doesn’t go up still faster. 
If it does accelerate, the gross receipts for admis- 
sions (and the box office take, which is five times 
the admissions taxes) may rise withovt represent- 
ing any greater number of admissions, indicating 
rather higher ticket prices. 
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However, there are signs that management in 
the amusement field is coming to realize the need 
for keeping entertainment prices at a point low 
enough to do the maximum volume of business. 
The slight down-turn in movie admission prices 
late in 1947 is a case in point. 


What’s to Be Done About It? 


If anybody working in the entertainment field 
takes a good look at these facts and figures, he is 
bound to ask himself, What’s to be done about 
it? 

The first thing these figures add up to is a 
strong case for repeal of the 20 per cent tax on 
entertainment. However justifiable it may have 
been in wartime, both as a revenue producer and 
as a means of sopping up excess spending power, 


the admissions tax is now a severe drawback, 
imposing a stiff penalty on the whole range of 


live talent. The American Federation of Musi- - 


cians has therefore undertaken a campaign for 
the repeal of the 20 per cent Federal admissions 
tax; concert managers, hotel men, and night club 
owners are also working toward the same end. 
The facts and figures argue for repeal, and all 
factors in the entertainment world should do 
their utmost to bring it about. 

Workers in the entertainment field have had no 
such increases as have been granted the workers 
in all other industries during the last two years. 
It is therefore vital for them that admission prices 
in this field should be lowered so that amusement 
enterprises can once more do a maximum volume 
of business—The Editor. 
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CHARLES MUENCH 


YMPHONY orchestras of Fort Wayne, 
Grand Rapids, Houston, Hutchinson (Kan- 
sas), Kansas City, Montreal, Norfolk and 

St. Louis have engaged new conductors for the 
1948-49 season. The Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra has already announced the conductor who 
will take the place of Serge Koussevitzky after 
his retirement at the end of this season—that is, 
in the fall of 1949. In view of the undoubted 
influence these leaders will exert in raising musi- 
cal standards throughout the United States and 
Canada, we feel oui readers should be given the 
opportunity of becoming better acquainted with 
them as they begin work in their new positions. 

Igor Buketoff, who was born in Hartford, 
Connecticut, thirty-three years ago, assumes the 
conductorship of the Fort Wayne Symphony 
with the firm purpose of putting the orchestra 
on a more professional basis and of making Fort 
Wayne increasingly the center of musical enter- 
prise. This means the orchestra is to provide 
such outlet for musical appreciation and ability 
as will hold talent in this locality and attract 
talent from other localities. Moreover, Mr. Buke- 
toff will seek to build up local talent, to raise 
the standard of music and to introduce new 
works both of American and European vintage. 
He has scheduled five pairs of subscription con- 
certs, two pop concerts, and, if possible, two 
young people’s concerts this year. 

Regarding the latter, a recent survey of towns 
and cities in the United States carried out by 
Princeton University relative to the exodus of 
youth from the home locale, brought out the 
fact that Fort Wayne was one of two of the 
smaller towns—discontent does -not seem to 
simmer over this matter in the large cities—in 
which youth was most content to remain in the 
home locale. And the symphony orchestra was 
given as one reason for their satisfaction. 

Mr. Buketoff, who is embued with the mis- 
sionary spirit in no small degree—he is the son 
of the head of a large Russian Orthodox church 
in Brooklyn and discovered his love for music 
through singing in and leading the choir in his 
father’s church—desires to make the symphony 
orchestra a lodestone to draw and keep talent 
within the confines of this Midwestern city. He 
has the training to fit him for this. He has been 
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conducting in its European tour Menotti’s “The 
Medium” and “The Telephone,” has acted as 
guest conductor of the Kansas City and Houston 
symphony orchestras and was regular conductor 
of the Chautauqua Opera Association when it 
presented “Rigoletto,” “The Marriage of Figaro” 
In 1942 
he won the Alice M. Ditson Award for young 
Later he was appointed 
to the music faculty of Columbia University, a 
position he kept until his resignation in the fall 
of 1947 to become music director and conductor 


and “The Devil and Daniel Webster.” 


American conductors. 


of “The Medium” and “The Telephone.” 


HANS SCHWIEGER 


During the 1948-49 season Mr. Buketoff will 
share the direction of the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Society’s 1948-49 series of 
Saturday morning concerts for young people at 
Carnegie Hall. 


José Echaniz, who has been appointed regular 
conductor of the Grand Rapids Symphony Or- 
chestra for the 1948-49 season, has long since 
established his reputation as a pianist of high 
ability. His prowess as a conductor was first 
recognized when, in January, 1939, he conducted 
the Havana Philharmonic Orchestra in his native 
country, Cuba. A Havana paper reported, “The 
result was an orchestra perfectly balanced, de- 
lighting the ear with beautifully shaded passages 
. . . It was a triumph which has made us even 
prouder of our fellow-countryman, who, through 
his talent, has already created for himself an 
enviable position in the world of art.” 


Born in 1905 in Guanabacoa, a little town 
across the bay from Havana, the son of a Basque 
father and a Cuban mother of Spanish-Italian- 
French descent, José Echaniz began the study of 
the piano at the age of eleven, first with his 
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father, then with the noted Spanish pianist and 
composer, Ignacio Telleria. Later he studied at 
the Conservatory of Music in Havana. After 
1927, when he made his New York debut as a 
mature artist, he toured the United States, alter. 
nating these tours with European engagements 
and frequent appearances in his native country, 
Mr. Echaniz became an American citizen 
in 1941. 

Houston music lovers will be treated this year 
to concerts under the baton of the fiery Efrem 
Kurtz, who has never failed to introduce drama 
into his programming and fervor into his con- 
ducting. Born some forty-odd years ago in 


Russia and brought up in a highly musical | 
household, he went to Germany at the onset of | 
His first conductorial | 
engagement came when, in 1920, he was called | 
upon to make a dramatic last-minute substitution | 
for Artur Nikisch as conductor for a recital by | 
Such was his success that he | 


the Russian Revolution. 


Isadora Duncan. 
was immediately engaged by the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic. After a series of concerts with that 
organization, he went on a tour of forty-eight 
German cities, after which he went to Italy and 
Poland for further engagements. In 1924 he 
was appointed first conductor of the Stuttgart 
Philharmonic. 

In 1928 Anna Pavlova, who saw Kurtz con- 
duct in Stuttgart during a tour, invited him to 
direct her «ballet company in Covent Garden, 
London, and on her South American tour. Then, 
in Rio, he was invited to tour Australia, piling 
up such successes for himself there that he was 
asked to remain as permanent conductor. 
European contracts prevailed, and Kurtz jour- 
neyed once again to that continent. In 1931 and 
1932 he conducted at the Salzburg Festival and 
during these years also filled guest engagements 
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cade in Holland; Belgium and other countries. In 
a. After 1933 he was appointed musical director of the 
ebut as 2 Ballet Russe, a position he held for nine years. 
tes, alter. In 1940 he was guest-conductor of the New York 
agement Philharmonic and subsequently of most of the 
country other major symphony orchestras in this coun- 
citinnn try. In 1943 he became conductor of the Kansas 
City Philharmonic, a post he relinquished to 
. direct the Houston Symphony Orchestra in the 
2" Pas: current season. 
“ dead Ernest Hoffman, who has recently become 
his con visiting conductor of symphony and opera at 
ago in the Indiana University School of Music, is a 
musiel native of Boston. He began his career at Har- 
onset vard University where, as an undergraduate, he 
ductorial | directed the Pierian Sodality Orchestra. Then, 
1s called 9 after serving a year as first violinist of the Boston 
stitution | Symphony Orchestra, he went to Germany to 
cital Mel study conducting at the Berlin Hochschule fir 
‘eet ‘2 Musik. A year later, in 1922, he was engaged 
to Phil. as assistant conductor at the Breslau Opera 
ith h House, becoming the regular conductor there in 
a “a te 1924. He was the only American ever to hold 
a bs such a post in Germany. He remained in Bres- 
1934 h lau until 1934, directing an orchestra of 120 
ae men. Part of his duty was to conduct weekly 
pie symphony broadcasts over the Silesian govern- 
ment station in Breslau. He often appeared as 
cz Oe guest conductor of the Berlin, Munich, Vienna, 
ae ss and Posen symphony orchestras. 
Then Returning to the United States in 1934, Hoff- 
, piling man first conducted at the Lewisohn Stadium in 
he was New York. Later, asked to head the newly 
ductor. formed Commonwealth Symphony Orchestra in 
z jour- Boston, he developed that group of ninety-five 





men into a highly professional body. Because 






31 and Seca 
val onl of his success in this enterprise he was invited 
ements in 1936 to become regular conductor of the 





Houston Symphony, and for eleven years labored 
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or the Coming Season 


faithfully to build a good orchestra for that 
Texan city. He resigned last spring to take on 
his present work with the Indiana University 
Orchestra. 

Hans Schwieger, who mounts the podium of 
the Kansas City Philharmonic Orchestra this 
fall, takes with him his continued aim to help 
the development of all phases of the community 
musical life. Now an American citizen, he 
brings to his work a rich background of study 
and experience in Europe. He studied philoso- 
phy and music at the University of Cologne—he 





IGOR BUKETOFF 


was born in that city in 1906—and the Univer- 
sity of Bonn, and attended the Academy of 
Music in Cologne. 

After winning his degrees in 1927, Schwieger 
became assistant conductor at the State Opera 
in Berlin, where Erich Kleiber was general music 
director. In 1930, on the recommendation of 
the Director of the Prussian State Theatres, he 


‘was appointed conductor of the State Theatre in 


Cassel. The following year he became conduc- 
tor in Augsburg where, under his musical direc- 
tion, the well-known Augsburg Festival plays, 
“Am Roten Tor,” were produced for the first 
time. 

The year 1932 saw him as genera. music di- 
rector in Mainz. During the next few years he 
was often guest conductor of operas, concerts, 
and radio broadcasts. 

For the season 1936-37 he became general 
music director of opera and concerts in Danzig, 
in which position he was the representative of 
the Free State of Danzig for everything of a 
musical nature. In November, 1936, he was 
offered an important contract for three years as 
leading conductor of the Berlin State Opera 
House. 


ERNEST HOFFMAN 


By this time, however, the political situation 
was such that he determined to leave Germany. 
To accomplish this, he accepted a concert tour 
in Japan. Once in the latter country he seized 
the first opportunity to come to the United 
States. Soon after his arrival here he was en- 
gaged as musical director of the Columbia Music 
Festival in Columbia, South Carolina. There he 
organized and conducted the Southern Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and directed its Symphony 
Orchestra School, training players when he could 
not find experienced ones he needed. 

In 1944 Schwieger joined the musical staff of 
the New York City Center of Music and Art, 
a post he relinquished to organize and train the 
Fort Wayne Philharmonic Orchestra. 

In the-summers of 1946, 1947, and 1948 
Schwieger was guest conductor of the NBC Sym- 
phony Orchestra in one of its Sunday afternoon 
broadcasts, and in the latter two years also con- 
ducted concerts with the New York Philhar- 
monic at the Lewisohn Stadium. In May of 
1948, as a result of his success with the Fort 
Wayne Philharmonic Orchestra, he was offered 
and accepted the position of musical director of 
the Kansas City Philharmonic Association and 
conductor of the Kansas City Philharmonic Or- © 
chestra. 

Gerhard Schroth, engaged this season as con- 
ductor of the St. Louis Philharmonic Orchestra, 
has already begun rehearsing this organization 
for the initial concert of its eighty-ninth season 
on September 15, 1948. Graduated from the 
Wisconsin Conservatory of Music as a violin 
major, Schroth obtained a master of music de- 
gree from Northwestern University in Chicago, 
and studied orchestral conducting with the late 
Frederick Stock. In 1944 he was appointed 
assistant conductor of the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra. For the past three years he has been direc- 
tor of choral music at Chicago University and 
conductor of the Chicago Lutheran Chorus. 

Although he is not to assume his engagement 
as conductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
until the fall of 1949, Charles Muench is so 
rapidly gaining a position of prominence in our 
orchestral scene that data on his career must also 
be included in the present article. He will come 

(Continued on page forty-two) 
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ANADIAN musicians have already begun 

to tune up for a big season ahead. In the 

last few years interest in the music of 
Canada has been on the upswing, and the work 
of talented Canadians has been heard both at 
home and abroad. 


One of the most renowned musical organiza- 
tions of Canada which has in itself done much 
to bring Canadian music before the spotlight is 
the Toronto Symphony Orchestra. Now in its 
twenty-seventh year, the Toronto Symphony 
started its operation giving “share-plan” con- 
certs which were known as “Twilights.” These 
concerts were of one-hour duration, from 5:00 
to 6:00 P. M., which was the only time that the 
players, who were mostly engaged in theatre 
orchestras, had available. Many of them had to 
miss their evening meal in order to play at all. 
The original conductor was Dr. Luigi von 
Kunitz, who before coming to Toronto had been 
the concert master and assistant conductor of 
the Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra. Following 
the untimely death of Dr. von Kunitz in 1931, 
Sir Ernest MacMillan was appointed conductor, 
and has ably filled the position since that time. 


For the first ten years the orchestra performed 
from ten to twenty concerts a season. The fact 
that the concerts were of only one-hour dura- 
tion meant that the repertory was limited. With 
the advent of talking pictures and musicians 
being released from theatre orchestras, full-length 
evening concerts were introduced in 1933. Dur- 
ing the past six years the number of concerts 
has increased steadily, and seventy-four are 
planned for the 1948-49 season, including twenty- 
six pop concerts, five high school students con- 
certs, six children’s matinees, six out-of-town con- 
certs, and seven miscellaneous programs which 
include performances of the Messiah, and two 
other choral concerts with the Toronto Men- 
delssohn Choir. The majority of the pop con- 
certs are conducted by Paul Scherman, who was 


ETHEL STARK 


GEOFFREY WADDINGTON 


recently appointed assistant conductor of the or- 
chestra. 

Each season Sir Ernest MacMillan includes in 
his programs quite a number of Canadian com- 
positions, and in addition many Canadian solo- 
ists are used. A program of all-Canadian music 
which was given last season by the orchestra 
included works by Godfrey Ridout, Leo Smith, 
Claude Champagne, Maurice Dela, John Wein- 
zweig, Jean Vallerand, and Healey Willan. 

A one-hour portion of each of the twenty-six 
pop concerts is broadcast coast-to-coast. In addi- 
tion to this, the Canadian Broadcasting Corpo- 
ration broadcasts a number of the sustaining con- 
certs as a sustaining feature on their network. 
Through all these channels the Toronto Sym- 
phony Orchestra has done much to advance in- 
terest in Canadian music. 

Geoffrey Waddington, conductor and musical 
adviser for Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
has also given generous hearings to young 
Canadian composers and has premiered many of 
their works on the coast-to-coast network which 
carries his programs. 

On the West Coast the Vancouver Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted this past season by Jacques 
Singer,-has experienced a sensational rise to the 
front ranks. Founded in 1919, the orchestra 
was disbanded after two seasons, revived in 1930, 
and after Allard de Ridder left in 1940 for 
Ottawa, relied on guest conductors. Last season 
Jacques Singer became its permanent conductor, 
and seventy musicians were for the first time 
on a weekly salary basis. Fifty-eight concerts 
were presented, including twenty-five weekly 
popular concerts, twelve series concerts, five uni- 
versity concerts, five students’ concerts, five out- 
of-town concerts, and national radio broadcasts. 
The programs covered a wide range of music, 
including twenty-four major works by contem- 
porary composers, and one world premiere. The 
guest artist list bore the names of many Canadian 
performers, along with great names from abroad. 


Conductors, Composers and Instrumentalists in Canada 
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anadian Music and Musicians 


The enthusiasm with which the Vancouver 
Symphony Orchestra was received was reflected 
in the sell-out of the regular series, and in the 


crowds turned away. An interesting note in 
connection with this ambitious organization is 
the monthly publication of “The Vancouver 
Symphony News,” a paper which is distributed 
to all members of the society during the orches- 
tral season. 

In Montreal, radio station CKAC produces 90 
per cent of the studio-originated programs in 
French to reach the French-Canadian audience. 
On Fridays a program, “Face au Micro,” is pre- 
sented to bring to light talents from various 
points of the province, since it originates from 
a different small town each week. On the pro- 
gram “Contrastes” of Saturdays, CKAC stars 
conservatory or other talents which are not yet 
well known. 

Other radio programs presented in different 
parts of Canada featuring Canadian talent in- 
clude “Singing Stars of Tomorrow,” originating 
in Toronto; “Harmony House,” broadcast from 
Vancouver; “Prairie Schooner” (CBC), “Cana- 
dian Cavalcade” (Toronto). 


CANADIAN COMPOSERS 


In the last few years Canadians have become 
more and more aware of the value of their own 
natural culture. Apathy toward their creative 
artists is beginning to disappear, and in the field 
of music there has been a real increase in general 
interest, performances and publicity throughout 
the provinces. 

Of the outstanding composers in Canada there 
are about thirty who claim special attention. Best 
known internationally is Dr. Healey Willan, who 
is famous as an organist, choirmaster, and writer 
of very beautiful church and liturgical music. 
He is professor of music at the University of 
Toronto (Royal Conservatory of Music of 
Toronto) and musical preceptor at the Church 
of Ste. Mary Magdalene, which he has made 
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From. Toronto to Vancouver 


famous for the beauty of its service. Dr. Willan 
is a prolific writer, having around two hundred 
published works to his credit. His writing in- 
cludes music for fourteen plays. An opera, 
“Deirdre of the Sorrows,” which he wrote with 
Jean Coulter, librettist, was commissioned by 
CBC in 1946, 

Harry Somers is perhaps the most prominent 
and most admired of Canada’s younger com- 
posers. He was born in Toronto in 1925, and 
studied composition with John Weinzweig at the 
Royal Conservatory of Music. His works have 
already won the interest of a number of distin- 
guished conductors, including Sir Ernest Mac- 
Millan, and Dr. Bernard Heinze, of Melbourne, 
Australia. One of his compositions, “Scherzo 
for Strings,” was recorded by the Toronto Sym- 
phony Orchestra in December, 1947, for future 
release in the third CBC International Service 
Album of Canadian music. Among his best- 
known works are his “Strangeness of Heart” for 
piano, his “Sketches for Orchestra” and piano 
sonata, “Testament of Youth.” These works 
have been played on five continents. 

Thirty-five-year-old John Weinzweig, one of 
the leading modernists of Canada, came off with 
special honors in July, 1948, when he won top 
award at the Olympic Arts Competition in Lon- 
don for his composition, “Divertimento for Solo 
Flute and Strings.” His work shows marked 
originality and vitality. To date he has written 
a symphony, three string quartets, choral and 
organ works, and scores for CBC and NFB. 
The CBC recorded his “Interlude in an Artist’s 
Life” and “Music for Radio Number One” in 
albums of Canadian music for distribution 
abroad. 

Another of the leaders is Barbara Pentland, 
whose compositions have appeared on concert 
programs around the world. Born in Winnipeg, 
and a graduate of the Juilliard School in New 
York, she has also studied abroad. At present 
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she is a teacher of composition at the Royal Con- 
servatory of Music in Toronto. Many of her 
pieces have been performed by CBC orchestras, 
and by the BBC orchestra in London. Miss 
Pentland claims herself to have the prairies in 
her blood, and her music reflects long line and 
lean texture, presenting an uncluttered landscape. 


Alan Thompson has been a prominent figure 
in Western Canada in the fields of church music, 
radio and concert. He has written much for 
radio in addition to songs, anthems and organ 
pieces. His-song, “Reverie of a Soldier,” is par- 
ticularly well known. 

High on the list of French Canadian composers 
are Claude Champaigne and Dr. J. J. Gagnier, 
both of whom have written and published a 
considerable amount of music in Canada. 

Gerald Bales, pianist, conductor, organist, and 
composer, has had his compositions widely played 
by Canadian orchestras in concert and on the air. 
His work, “Prelude in E Minor for Organ,” is 
popular with organists, and his “Essay for 
Strings” has appeared on many contemporary 
music programs. 

A young composer-pianist, Minuetta Borek, 
had her piano concerto “Alberta” played on a 
CBC program in 1947. She herself performed 
the solo part. The program was also carried in 
South America at the same time. 

Ivan Gillis, who died two years ago, was a 
blind composer from the Maritimes. One of his 
published works is a Piano Sonata in braille. 

The work of Alexander Brott is known in 
England, the United States, South America and 
Czechoslovakia. His “Canadian Suite” was com- 
missioned in 1947 by the CBC International 
Service. The composition was based on Caia- 
dian folk music, painting, and geography, and 
aimed to show musically the contributions of 
each of five regions in Canada. 

Mr. Brott has just returned from a triumphal 
tour of European countries during which he 
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conducted in Holland, Belgium, Luxembourg, 
France, Switzerland, Norway and Sweden. He 
introduced Canadian music, among which were 
several of his own compositions, including his 
famous Suite, “From Sea to Sea.” Sir Ernest 
MacMillan will also conduct this Suite in 
Toronto on November 9th and 10th, and Mr. 
Brott himself will conduct the same opus with 
the Quebec Symphony Orchestra on January 
28th, 1949. 


Other Canadians who have attracted attention 
with their compositions are William Rogers 
(composer of “Three Songs from Emily Dicken- 
son”), Dan Harmer (known for his “Three 
Prairie Sketches for Violin and Piano”), Dr. Eu- 
gene Hill, Lou Applebaum, Maurice Blackburn, 
Robert Fleming and Violet Archer. Godfrey . 
Ridout has had recognition for his “Festal Over- 
ture.” Jean Coulthard Adams won honorary 
mention in the chamber music category of the 
Olympic Arts Competition this year. Leo Smith 
of Toronto, Russell Standing of Winnipeg, and 
Kenneth Peacock of Ottawa are all making 
names for themselves in Canadian music. 


Three factors have been largely responsible for 
the growing interest in music of Canada. First, 
the efforts of a group of conductors who have 
programmed and performed new music. Among 
these are Sir Ernest MacMillan, Ettore Mazzo- 
leni, Harold Sumberg, Geoffrey Waddington, 
Reginald Godden, Harry Adaskin, and Samuel 
Hersenhoren. Second, the carrying of programs 
featuring Canadian music, via CBC, which acts 
as a valuable outlet for creative endeavor. And — 
third, publication of Canadian music through 
BMI Canada which was formed by the CBC and 
the Canadian Association of Broadcasters, to 
gradually make the music of Canadians available 
for performance. 


(Next month our Canadian correspondent will 
cover Montreal and Quebec musical activities.) 
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Live music is all too apt to be 
shunted into the same category as 
the weather—something everybody 
talks about but nobody does anything 
about. This isn’t going to happen 
in Escanaba, Michigan, and its envi- 
rons, however—not if Wellington A. 
Hinze, secretary of Local 663 of that 
town, has anything to say about it! 
Before us is a letter telling us just 
how he is combating the juke-box 
menace in his local’s jurisdiction. 

First an “ad” was run in the local 
daily paper and in the two weekly 
papers which, simplicity itself, got 
its message across with unequivocal 
clarity. “Use Live Music!” streamed 
across the top with the announce- 
ment beneath: “The following bands 
are affiliated with the American 
Federation of Musicians, Local 663, 
Escanaba, Michigan.” ‘Then were 
printed, in impartial alphabetical 
order, the bands operating under 
Local 663’s aegis. Across the bottom 
of the “ad” flared the same three 
words: “Use Live Music!” 

This listing was sent to all dance 
hall operators, taverns, lodges, labor 
unions and societies, with the added 
announcement: “Enclosed is a list 
of orchestras whose personnel are 
members of the American Federation 
of Musicians, Local 663, Escanaba. 
This list is being made available to 
you in order to simplify your obtain- 
ing an orchestra for any and all occa- 
sions . . . We suggest you save this 
list. We anticipate issuing a revised 
list periodically, a copy of which will 
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A new slant on the Report of a Delegation to the Local. 
delegation, Roy W. Singer, Morris Weiss and Pay! Wolfe, representing 
the Miami Federation of Musicians, Local 655, A. F. of M., at the 51st 
A. F. of M. Convention in Asbury Park, New Jersey, presented to their 


Locals Embark on Live Music Campaign 


be mailed to you . . . Additional 
copies may be secured by writing to 
the Secretary: W. A. Hinze, 704 
South 14th Street, Escanaba, Mich- 
igan.” These letters were enclosed 
in the local’s envelope which again 
had banded horizontally across one 
end of it the slogan, “Use Live 
Music!” 


Also, as the schools in and sur- 
rounding Escanaba open, each will 
receive a copy. 


These several modes of approach 
have already obtained results. “One 
of our local bands,” writes Brother 
Hinze in his letter, “is playing to- 
night over one hundred miles from 
here at a place which has not to this 
time used live music, but only a 


juke box.” 
Local 655, Miami, Florida, is 


another local which is doing some- 
thing besides just talk about live 
music—as witness its mascot, the 
“live music boy” of the accompany- 
ing photographs. He is Gary Mar- 
wood Wolfe, son of Paul Wolfe, 


business representative of that local. 





Local 17, Erie, Pennsylvania, takes 
the direct approach. They present a 
schedule of their activities to citizens 
of that city through a half-page “ad” 
in “The Erie Daily Times.” 


Let us hear of projects carried for- 
ward by other locals to break down 
the unfair competition offered the 
live musicians by mechanical music 
producers. 


The Miami 








SCHILLINGER | 
SYSTEM 


OF ARRANGEMENT 

AND COMPOSITION 
Afternoon and evening courses 
Classes begin September 28, 1948 


Under direction of 
RupowpH R. A. SCHRAMM 


with Roger Bass, Roger Segure, 
Herbert S. Bourne, Vic Mizzy. 

























@ Nine comprehensive courses cover the 12 com- 
plete books of Joseph Schillinger. Veterans eligible. 


Workshop in Orchestration: Experimentation 
with “live” sound. Dance band arranging is the spe- 
cial topic. Also, harmonization, voicing, counter- 
point, key selection, introductions, modulations, etc. 
Experiments with instrumental combinations are 
recorded. Open to instrumentalists, arrangers and 
conductors. 
Write or call for bulletin SM 


100 Washington Square East, Room 211 
New York 3—SPring 7-2000, Ext. 292 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY zz 


Division of General Education 








: PATRONIZE LIVE MUSIC :: 





local as a part of their report on the Convention, this display, twelve 


feet long and four feet high, consisting of sixty-two pieces of literature, 
photographs and newspaper clippings, all of which were collected at the 
Convention. The display tells the story of the Convention in detail. 
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Official Business 


COMPILED TO DATE 


CHANGE OF OFFICERS 


Local 78, Syracuse, N. Y.—Presi- 
dent, Henry J: Hambrecht, 170 West 
Lafayette Ave., Syracuse 5, N. Y. 

Local 79, Clinton, Ilowa—Presi- 
dent, Paul Gray, 445% Fifth Ave., 
South. 

Local 86, Youngstown, Ohio—Sec- 
retary, Matt Chapman, 33 North 
Hazel St. 

Local 100, Kewanee, Ill.—Presi- 
dent, Gordon Burnett, Neponset, Ill. 

Local 159, Mansfield, Ohio—Presi- 
dent, Kenneth Hoffman, 252 Walter 
Ave. 

Local 165, Roanoke, Va.—Secre- 
tary, Robert I. Lusk, Room 318, 
Rosenberg Building. 

Local 168, Dallas, Texas (colored) 
—Secretary, Curtis White, 2319 Hall 
St., Dallas 4, Texas. 





Local 173, Fitchburg, Mass.— 
President, Fred A. Calder, 141 Myr- 
tle Ave. 


Local 183, Beloit, Wis.—President, 
Rolinson Edgar, 703 Prairie Ave., 
Janesville, Wis. 

Local 206, Fremont, Ohio—Presi- 
dent, Jack Stierwalt, 410 Ewing St. 

Local 209, Tonawanda, N. Y.— 
Secretary, John L. Dreier, 620 
Christiana St. 

Local 225, Coeur d’Alene, Idaho— 
President, Charles Best, 1502 Fourth 


St. 

Local 241, Butte, Mont.—Presi- 
dent, James Pasta, 411% North Main 
St. 

Local 244, Glasgow, Mont.—Presi- 
dent, Paul M. Christensen, 812 
Fourth Ave., South. 

Local 272, Provo, Utah—Secre- 
tary, Roland Washburn, 163 North 
University Ave. 

Local 283, Pensacola, Fla.—Presi- 
dent, Martino Faggioni, 1107 East 
Cervantes. 

Local 295, Pocatello, Idaho— 
President, George Hart, 915 Hast 
Hayden; Secretary, Robert Carlson, 
441 North Garfield. 

Local 314, Elmira, N. Y.—Secre- 
tary, Raymond G. Peterson, P. O. 
Box 92. 

Local 397, Grand Coulee, Wash.— 
President, Ernie Cupp, Grand Cou- 
lee, Wash.; Secretary, Orville Long, 
607 Aspen, Coulee Dam, Wash. 

Local 479, Montgomery, Ala.— 
President, Jack Walden, 1102 South 
McDonough St. 

Local 575, Batavia, N. Y.—Presi- 
dent, Vincent J. La Russa, 7 High- 
land Park. 

Local 608, Astoria, Oregon—Sec- 
retary, Stephen B. McDonald, 780 
12th Ave., Seaside, Oregon. 


CHANGES IN ADDRESSES 


OF OFFICERS 


Local 12, Sacramento, Calif.— 
President, Rodney McWilliam, 653 
54th St., Sacramento 16, Cailif.; 
Secretary, Al. Wittenbrock, 3482 
64th St., Sacramento 17, Calif. 

Local 17, Erie, Pa.—President, 
Oscar L, Nutter, 61 Kellog St. 

Local 18, Duluth, Minn.—Presi- 
dent, Alfred Moroni, Y. M. C. A. 

Local 20, Denver, Colo.—Presi- 
dent, Michael Muro, 1541 Logan St., 
Denver 3, Colo.; Secretary, Charles 


C. Keys, 1541 Logan St., Denver 3, 
Colo. 





















Local 21, Columbia, S. C.—Secre- 
tary, Henry Suydam, Jr., 2126 De- 
vine St. 

Local 34, Kansas City, Mo.—Presi- 
dent, Frank K. Lott, 501 West 11th 
St. 

Local 35, Evansville, Ind.—Presi- 
dent, David Holzman, 1412 Hast 
Sycamore St. 

Local 41, Johnstown, Pa.—Presi- 
dent, C. C. Cutteridge, care of The 
Johnstown College of Music, 444 
Franklin St. 

Local 43, Buffalo, N. Y.—Presi- 
dent, Charles Bufalino, 2 Sycamore 
St., Buffalo 3, N. Y. 

Local 50, St. Joseph, Mo.—Secre- 
tary, Dan Cook, 3024 Penn St. 

Local 52, South Norwalk, Conn.— 






President, Frank B. Field, 76 King 
St., “Brooklawn,” Bridgeport 4, 
Conn. 

Local 55, Meriden, Conn.—Secre- 
tary,.Edward H. Schiffer, 3 Broad- 
vale Road. j 

Local 56, Grand Rapids, Mich.— 
President, Robert C. Wilkinson, 232 
John Ball Park Drive, S. W. 

Local 57, Saginaw, Mich.—Presi- 
dent, Maurice Rushlow, 1828 Bren- 
ner St. 

Local 58, Fort Wayne, Ind.—Presi- 
dent, James L. Barger, 1019 Oneida 
St.; Secretary, William M. Miller, 
2652 Sherman St. 

Local 59, Kenosha, ‘Wis.—Secre- 
tary, Joe Klacan, 5516 10th Ave. 

Local 86, Youngstown, Ohio— 
*President, Harry M. Dunspaugh, 33 
North Hazel. 

Local 95, Sheboygan, Wis.—Presi- 
dent, H. EB. Glaeser, 607 South 8th 
St.; Secretary, V. E. Nicla, 2402 
South 7th St. 

Local 98, Edwardsville, Ill—Sec- 
retary, Joseph F. Ladd, 108 North 
Charles St. 

Local 105, Spokane, Wash.—Presi- 
dent, Dudley L. Wilson, 124 West 
29th St., Spokane 9, Wash. 

Local 106, Niagara Falls, N .Y.— 
President, Ernest Curto, 300 Gluck 
Building. 

Local 111, Canton-Massillon, Ohio 
—Secretary, Charles W. Weeks, 142 
36th St., N. W., Canton 3, Ohio. 

Local 112, Danville, Va.—Presi- 
dent, O. Wendell Fore, 186 Home- 
land Circle. 

Local 120, Scranton, Pa.—Presi* 
dent, Madea Cetta, 517 Linden St., 
Scranton 3, Pa. 

Local 130, Carbondale, Pa.—Presi- 
dent, Joseph Bachak, Jermyn, Pa. 

Local 134, Jamestown, N. Y.-War- 
ren, Pa.—President, George S. Sund- 
holm, 29 Pardee Ave., Jamestown, 
N. Y.; Secretary, Victor D. Swanson, 
49 Grant St., Jamestown, N. Y. 

Local 138, Brockton, Mass.— 
President, Robert M. Jones, 218 
Battles St. 

Local 140, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.— 
President, Donald A. MacLuskie, 
173 Academy. 

Local 142, Wheeling, W. Va.—Sec- 
retary,” Reese Thomas, 155% 29th 
St. 

Local 157, Lynchburg, Va.—Presi- 
dent, Darrin O’Brien, 118 Madison 
St. 

Local 167, San Bernardino, Calif. 
—Secretary, Lee E. Logan, 568 4t 
St. . 

Local 171, Springfield, Mass.— 
President, James L. Falvey, 339 
Front St., Chicopee, Mass. 

Local 172, East Liverpool, Ohio— 
Secretary, Alvin T. Babb, 438 In- 
diana Ave., Chester, W. Va. 












SAXOPHONE 


Tonal quality never before attained 
—aen action as light and free as a 
Buffet clarinet—forged keys of a 
new type for tremendous strength 
and permanence of action—amaz- 
ingly easy pianissimos—tremendous 
fortes—resonance—brilliance. The 
very styling and construction of the 
hand-cut keys of SPRING brass will 
show you the superlative quality at 
a glance. 



















No Saxophone in the world has 
EVER been made like the BUFFET. 
Altos—Tenors—Baritones Available. 







See this instrument at your 
favorite dealer—or write 


Carl Fischer Musical Instrument Co., Inc. 


New York, N. Y. Chicago, IHinois 
Cooper Square 20 East Jackson 
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yo" FAKE BOOK 


USE A 


LOOSE LEAF DEVICE 


act 


@ 3 RING BINDER, Flexible 
Texhide—7 2 x 9%. 

@ 1 FILLER (48 Sheets) 3 
Hole Manuscript Paper 

iden, ' — 8 Staves Printed Both 

te Sides. 
Cover and Filer ®4.5@ Extra Filles SOC 
KING BRAND MUSIC PAPER CO. Dept. A. 1595 Broadway. N. Y. C. 





































ate HAL McINTYRE’S BAND 


These two men have come a long way towards stardom 
since leaving their Ohio homes — and their Buescher 
saxophones have helped them scale the musical heights. 
Formerly with Bobbie Sherwood’s and Bob Pastor's 
orchestras, Connie and George are now mainstays with 
Hal McIntyre’s band. 
Says George of his Bue- 
scher “400” tenor sax, 
“It's a very fine 
horn. I've been 
playing it for 
years.” For a real 
musical thrill, try 
a Buescher “400” 
at your dealer's. 


































MANUAL OF REED FIXING 


By D. BONADE (“xT WouiasD scuoo. 


The WHY'S and HOW’S of FIXING YOUR REEDS— 
A “MUST” to All Clarinet and Saxophone Players! 
PRICE $3.00 


p. nonape SURFING” neep 


FOR CLARINET AND SAXOPHONE 
THE BEST ON THE MARKET 
USED BY THE BEST PLAYERS IN THE COUNTRY 
Finest French Cane Direct From Our Factory in Paris 





CLARINET ........ pocvenenessenese Box of 12, $2.50—Box of 50, $10.09 
BETO GAZ cccciscccscscccscssees Box of 12, $3.50—Box of 50, $14.00 
TENOR SAX .........:.:0:+: s..Box of 12, $4.50—Box of 50, $18.00 


Soft — Medium — Strong 
See Your Dealer or Write Direct to 


BONADE - FALVO- PUPA INC. 


SOLE DISTRIBUTOR MUSICAL SUPPLIES 
1595 Broadway - . - New York 19, N. Y. 








































DRUMMERS 


COVER YOUR DRUMS WITH THE NEW VE-ALOID PEARL 
White Marine — Black — Red — Blue 
KITS FOR ALL DRUMS 
See Your Dealer or Write 
DEPT. IM — 559 KINGS HIGHWAY 
BROOKLYN 23, NEW YORE 
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Local 193, Waukesha, Wis.—Presi- 
dent, Ed. Ackerknecht, 346 Wilson 
Ave. 

Local 199, Newport News, Va.— 
President, G. E. Travis, Daily Press, 
Inc. 

* Local 215, Kingston, N. Y.—Presi- 
dent, John A. Cole, 272 West Chest- 
nut St. 

Local 249, Iron Mountain, Mich.— 


President, James C. Perino, 900 
West Brown St. 
Local 252, Muskegon, Mich.— 


President, Stanley G. Spamer, 175 
Miller Ave. 

Local 255, Yankton, S. D.—Presi- 
dent, Arthur E. Bjornson, 509 Mul- 
berry. ; 

Local 259, Parkersburg, W. Va.— 
President, Edward H. Smith, 1014 
17th St. 

Local 262, Woonsocket, R. IL— 
President, Theodore Belisle, 103 
Front St. 

Local 272, Provo, Utah—Presi- 
dent,, Reed Johnson, Springville, 
Utah. 

Local 274, Philadelphia, Pa.—Sec- 
retary, Henry .Lowe, Musicians’ 
Building, 912 South Broad St., Phila- 
delphia 46, Pa. 

Local 283, Pensacola, Fla.—Sec- 
retary, Donald C. Feeser, 418 East 
Cervantes. 

Local 285, New London, Conn.— 


Secretary, Florence A. Tibbals, 
Third Ave., Riverside Beach, Water- 
ford, Conn. 


Local 294, Lancaster, Pa.—Secre- 
tary, Paul R. Gilbert, 318 Dauphin 
St. 

Local 296, Columbia, Pa.—Presi- 
dent, E. W. Gerth, 114 South Sixth. 

Local 297, Wichita, Kans.—Presi- 
dent, Richard G. (Dick) Helt, 727 
South Estelle, Wichita 9. Kans. 

Local 620, Joplin, Mo.—Secretary, 
Paul E. Jensen, 1828 Harlem. 

Local 642, Helena, Mont.—Presi- 
dent, John J. Carden, 1006 11th Ave. 

Local 695, Richmond, Va. (col- 
ored)—Secretary, Ulysses S. Hines, 
1719 Blair St., Richmond 20, Va. 

Local 722, Newport News, Va. 
(colored)—Secretary, Solomon Phil- 
lips, Jr., 22 East Armistead St., 
Phoebus, Va. 


CHANGE IN CONFERENCE 
OFFICER 


Southern Conference—President, 
William J. Harris, 1918 Live Oak 
St., Dallas 1, Texas. 


WISCONSIN STATE 

CONFERENCE 
The regular Fall Conference of 
the Wisconsin State Musicians’ As- 
sociation will be held in Waukesha, 
Wisconsin, on Saturday, October 2 
(evening), and Sunday, October 3, 
1948. 


WANTED TO LOCATE 
Al. Sherman, Local unknown. 
Raymond L. Thomas, trombone, 
member of Local 99 in 1930. About 
50 years old. 
Joe Turner, member Local 802. 
Any information regarding the 
above should be directed to Secre- 
tary Leo Cluesmann, 39 Division 
Street, Newark 2, New Jersey. 


REMOVE FROM 


FORBIDDEN TERRITORY 
Zombie Club, Cleveland, Ohio. 











Necho-Allen Hotel, Pottsville, Pa. 


DEFAULTERS 

The following are in default of 
payment to members of the A. PF, 
of M.: 

Calvin R. Jones, R. Paul Willett, 
Phoenix, Arizona, and Marshall 
Williams, Tucson, Arizona, $2,475.00. 

Ray Passo, San Diego, Calif, 
$195.00. 

Don Briggs, Santa Barbara, Calif., 
$500.00. 

Frontier Night Club, and. Harry, 
Gordon and Clinton Anderson, 
owners, Denver, Colo., $2,005.00. 

Island Club, and Sam _ Cohen, 
owner-manager, Miami Beach, Fa., 
$3,571.30. 

W. C. Lee, Macon, Ga., $250.00. 

Trocadero Club, Savannah, Ga., 
$192.00. 

Entertainment Enterprises, Inc., 
and Bill Donaldson, Indianapolis, 
Indiana, $200.00. 

C. M. Garnes, Pittsburg, Kansas, 
$375.00. 

Roy D. Taylor, Bowling Green, 
Kentucky, $200.00. 

Hofbrau, and Samuel Gladstone, 
employer, Billerica, Mass., $156.00. 

John Antonello, Kansas City, Mo., 
$925.00. 

400 Club, and Mac Barnholtz, St. 
Louis, Mo., $1,275.00. 

William Stover and Jacob W. 


Tabar, East Rutherford, N. J., 
$900.00. 

Television Exposition Produc- 
tions, Inc., and Edw. A. Cornez, 
president, New York, N. Y., no 
amount given. 

Saul Heller, Cleveland, Ohio, 
$5,215.60. 

F. J. Obledo, San Antonio, Texas, 
$361.00. 


John Rea, $151.21. 


THE DEATH ROLL 


Asbury Park, N. J., Local 399— 
Howard Antonides. 

Boston, Mass., Local 9—Victor 
Polatschek, W. E. Titus, John P. 
Crotty. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Local 4—John 
Hayduk, George J. Hutchinson. 

Chicago, IIll., Local 10— Oscar 
Wemhewer, Paul Standke, Morris 
Gordon, James W. Julian, John C. 
Greene, 2nd, W. M. Lord, Frank 
Karas. : 

Detroit, Mich., Local 5—Harold 
W. Henderson. 

Escanaba, Mich., 
Frank Karas. 

Fall River, Mass., Local 216—John 
P. Sarsfield. 

Kansas City, Mo., Local 34—Dr. 
E. M. Hiner, William Chase. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Local 47— 
Harry L. Brobst, Pietro Brunelli, 
J. I. Dalton, Gene Hamilton, Helen 
A. Hunt, Eugene L. Manaray, Dick 
Pettit, Ted Repay, James Lloyd 
Reppy, Morrie B. Streeter, Berthe 
Vandenberg, Harvey H. Chermak, 
Harry Clifford, Cyril William Davis, 
Dr. Edwin M. Hiner, S. Ross Mill- 
house, Maurie Rubens, Earl M. 
Smith (Don Roland). 

Montreal, P. Q., Canada, Local 406 
—R. DeFranco. } 

Minneapolis, 
A. E. Hosmer. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y., Local 106— 
Daniel J. Ott. 

New York, N. Y., Local 802— 
Lucia Forest Eastman, Irving H. 
Posnak, Arno Darbritz, Louis J. 
Dittmar, John Warren Erb, Emil 


{Continued on page thirty-three) 
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voice, but by a chorus of much wiser agents, 

theatre men, territorial promoters, and the 
like, whose predominant question is: “What do 
we do now? How can we save the business?” 
And, at long last, it looks as though they're 
sincere. 

The summer just past has been lousy, in the 
words of too many, probably the worst music 
has undergone. Agency execs are not a little 
angry with flack-conscious leaders, prone to de- 
glamorize the business every time they open 
their mouths for some two-bit trade publication 
interview. Bistro ops are cutting the price of 
colored water. Ballroom owners are repainting, 
remodeling. Various important persons are be- 
ginning to put something back into the industry 
from which they’ve taken such a great deal... 
in terms of loot, prestige, and personal better- 
ment. 


Pvc IS being heralded, not by the turtle’s 


Live Talent: Better Box Office 


Though it’s said video may deal the deathblow 
to vaudeville’s comeback, as far as musicians are 
concerned ’tain’t so. Possibly to offer live talent 
to combat tele’s potential inroads, San Francisco’s 
Golden Gate Theatre opened its doors to Lionel 
Hampton on September 8, after having been 
shuttered a good many months. Philadelphia’s 
Earle Theatre dusts off its footlights, begins to 
import name units. In Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
the Ramona Theatre starts an in-person policy, 
leading off with Woody Hernian. In Detroit 
the Broadway-Capitol cinema amazes even itself 
with packages like Kenton-Cole. 

In Chicago, Balaban and Katz cut the admis- 
sion tab at their Chicago Theatre to 55 cents, 
score heavily with Barbour-Lee. Also in the 
Loop, Vaughn Monroe registers a strong $60,000 
week at the Oriental showhouse. On Broadway, 
within a two-week period, the Basie-Holiday duo 
draws $175,000. Cab Calloway attracts $92,000 
at New York City’s Roxy. Sam Donahue chalks 
up $60,000 during seven days at Manhattan’s 
Paramount. Flickerys are finding their answer 
to rotten boxoffice: give patrons a break on the 
tab and a name on the stage. 


Lower Prices: Bigger Volume? 


Meeting with GAC’s Howard Sinnott, Mid- 
west ballroom ops formulated a plan to reduce 
asking prices for names. Following which con- 
clave, New England promoters gathered with 
Sinnott to discuss a like formula. System would 
cut admission prices and slice guarantees. Bands 
would be hired by the week, with several ops 
pooling necessary funds, and routing attractions 
through their various holdings. GAC, which 
has cut guarantees by one-fifth in the past two 
years, insists bands would benefit under the pro- 
posal by running into healthy percentages more 
often because of increased patronage. Massa- 
chusetts bookers are attempting to clear the 
legislative decks for Sunday dancing. Dancerys 
evidently have their answer in mind, too: 
cleaner, more attractive ballrooms, with moder- 
ate admission prices, yet high-grade music. 
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With the Dance Rands 


Booking agencies follow suit. GAC and Mus- 
Art merge. Continental Artists (Milt Deutsch), 
and Joe Glaser’s Associated conclude a reciprocal 
deal. The inter-agency transfer of capable work- 
ers has only begun. Talent peddlers are getting 
hep: you don’t make a buck while resting on 
your epidermis. 

All in all, it’s beginning to look like a better 
season than was expected last May . . . when the 
sound of musical eggs being laid drowned turtle 
cries two-to-one. 


Regional Round-up 


East: Guitarist Burl Ives’ new tome, “Wayfar- 
ing Stranger,” will hit the stands next month 
. .. Russ Morgan opened last month at the Bilt- 
more Hotel’s Cascades Room, holds for twelve 
weeks, will open the hostel’s new Bowman Room 
September 27. Morgan ork is now handled by 
Associated, having dropped its MCA pact... 
Richard Himber’s brain-child, the RH logging 
system, is beginning to pay off. System rates 
popularity of current songs, a la Hooper’s survey 
for wireless ... Al Gazley has joined the Willard 
Alexander agency in N. Y. C. 

Harry James in leadoff spot October 2 for a 
one-nighter at Washington, D. C.’s, National 
Armory, starting a parade of talent yclept Name 
Bands, Inc. . . . New York leaders are forming 
pick-up units for nearby single shots, with great- 
est array of sidemen since 1937... William 


Morris has set the re-formed Claude Thornhill 


band for October 28-29 at VPI, Blacksburg, Vir- ~ 


ginia. Claude penned a sixty-score nucleus for 
the new unit’s library while vacationing in 
Honolulu . . . Conductor David Broekman’s 
book, “Shoestring Symphony,” may be drama- 
tized by a NYC legit company. D 

Cafe Rouge, of NYC’s Hotel Pennsylvania, 
closed last month for alterations, will remain 
shuttered throughout this month. Also closed 
for the same reason is Pelham Heath Inn, the 
Bronx. Neither spot has a crew definitely inked 
for reopening next month . . . Grady Watts is 
managing the Larry Clinton ork ... Freddy 
Martin follows Guy Lombardo into Manhattan's 
Waldorf-Astoria . . . Ex-GAC exec Paul Bannis- 
ter will steer the new Hal Derwin unit, will not 
handle Stan Kenton as reported . . . Johnny Ro- 
tando ork doing a repeat at Bordewick restaurant 
in Fordham, New York .. . Louis Armstrong’s 
All-Stars opened Labor Day for two weeks at 
Philly’s Click. 

Ray McKinley to follow Bernie Cummins into 
the Ice Terrace Room of Hotel New Yorker . . . 
Owner Ralph Watkins’ bop experiment at his 
Broadway nitery, the Royal Roost, is clicking, _ 
but big. Ralph has transferred jazz from the 
Street to the Square, with a ninety-cent admis- 
sion and names like Charlie Ventura. Kids 
aren’t great spenders, but volume biz helps meet 
the nut . . . The reorganization of USO will 
mean a sixty-five per cent increase in employ- 
ment for entertainment people, musicians in- 
cluded. Current USO circuit embraces 107 hos- 
pitals, provides a thirty-week tour. 

Dave Barbour’s foursome, accompanying 
Peggy Lee, is now five . . . Ray Anthony into 
NYC’s Apollo Theatre September 10 . . . Dizz 
Gillespie into the Royal Roost (also Gotham) 
for three weeks September 30 . . . Pianist Nellie 

(Continued on page forty-two) 
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Music Shed—Source of Significant Premieres 


LREADY when one arrives at the town of 
Lenox, Massachusetts—white houses bar- 
nacled around the curves of hill-roads— 
one begins to feel one is being enveloped in a 
special sort of atmosphere. Young girls with 
violin cases wait at the road intersections for 
buses; the discussions over the ham and eggs in 
the farmhouses reconverted into breakfast-and- 
lunch rooms give out overtones of Prokofieff and 
passacaglias; and the clerks in the drug stores 
have an understanding born of long contact with 
folk periodically in the grip of the divine frenzy. 
But a something added becomes a something 
integrate when one reaches Tanglewood itself. 
From the moment we parked our car—a drop in 
an ocean of Buicks, Cadillacs and Nashes—and 
turned toward the gate where music from the 
glassed-in reception room was gently inundating 
the land, we knew matters out of the ordinary 
were afoot. Passing through the turnstile, we 
came on the wide greenery blanketing the knoll 
and tucking up under the circular Music Shed 
on the one side and, on the others, the Theatre- 
Concert Hall, the Chamber Music Hall and the 
main house, white buildings etched against the 
darkness of firs and the blue-gray of mountains. 
Allowing ourselves to drift with the others 
toward the Shed—a symphony concert was pend- 
ing—we took in the people, gay and serious, 
contemplative and out-going, cynical and naive, 
and noticed there was not a bored-looking one 
among them. In our whole stay at the Berk- 
shires we encountered not a single face carved 
in lines of dullness or ennui. 


THE UNIVERSE ON A BLANKET 


It was a sunny day and so clear and breezy 
that some of the ticket holders, as well as the 
non-holders, had decided to lie on blankets 
spread out on the grass at the sides and back of 
the auditorium rather than immerse themselves 
in the dim coolness of the hall. Because the 
human beings gathered on this lawn seemed 
somewhat different from those strewn on the 
sands of a Coney Island or squeezed into a queue 
at a movie, we walked among the blanket-home- 
steads to find out how each group was exercising 
its squatters’ rights. Some were chatting, some 
eating fried chicken, some taking snaps of their 
friends, some just sunning themselves. One girl 
was emptying sand from her shoe. Another was 
knitting. There was no loud talking, but occa- 
sional wisps of tunes drifted off from a group 
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deep in musical discussion. Around the corner 
beside the stage entrance a violinist in the or- 
chestra was giving a finishing touch to a cher- 
ished trill. 


We noticed more than the usual number were 
reading, and we jotted down such titles as we 
could catch: “Saint Joan,” “This Brave New 
World,” “Lust for Life,” “Man for Himself,” 
“The Naked and the Dead,” “Milk Route.” One 
which we could not make out clearly read some- 
thing like “Not to Go Wild.” Another, tucked 
neatly between two notebooks, was lettered 
“Chemical French.” 


GESTURE OMNIPOTENT 


Inside the shed, eager students, intense art- 
lovers, gesticulating critics, placid country folk 
and dreamy-eyed aesthetes made a composite pic- 
ture whose preponderant characteristic was 
sensitivity. All eyes were fixed on the platform 
or slanted toward the wings in anticipation of 
the gesture, at once benign and commanding, of 
_the originator and leader of this Festival, Serge 
Koussevitzky, whose credo has its nucleus in the 
statement included in a recent “Atlantic Month- 
ly” article of his: “Music is the recovered word 
of true feeling, liberated from the banality, hy- 
pocrisy and cruelty of life. Music is to help the 
souls of men. It is the pure language, regenerat- 
ing, like the mountain air.” 


WEAVING THE WEB 


With one’s ability to receive the great music 
presented in these New England hills increased 
a thousand-fold by the aura of devotion gener- 
ated by this great man, one could receive a 
phrase of Stravinsky or a motif of DeFalla ex- 
actly as it was originally conceived. No obstruc- 
tion was offered. No dilution was permitted. 
And one sensed that the weaving and the inter- 
weaving of tone on the platform was being 
caught up in all its fleeting beauty by the thou- 
sands seated below, each holding through alert 
senses his own particular segment. And thus 
we heard—as night crept over the land and the 
outside listeners drifted inward—Prokofieff’s 
“Romeo and Juliet” Ballet, Vaughan Williams’ 
Symphony No. 6, and Strauss’s “Don Quixote” 
Fantastic Variations. One motif from the latter, 
spun out by soloist Gregor Piatigorsky, will stay 
with us as long as we live. 


To consider the compositions in this or other 
coficerts of the Festival without stressing the 
manner of their delivery would be like describ- 
ing the Niagara Falls without indicating the 
monumental rocks over which it cascades. That 
small wand of Koussevitzky brought into being 
the music in its very essence. Through its magic, 
haughtiness came out in the strutting chords of 
the Montague and Capulet theme of the Proko- 
fieff work. The dance in the second portion 
was as scintillating and concise as snow falling 
in sunlight. The scene at the grave was as 
sombre as cold earth beneath deceptive grass. 





Tanglewood Tales 


Nor was it a mere trick of technique that the 


ballet and symphony should come out pure and 
absolute under this conductor’s ministration. 
For his is the greatness which creates greatness 
out of whatever he touches. As he says, “A 
musician should realize that the new strength of 
which we speak lies in the coordination and co- 
operation of all his faculties, both as an artist 
and as a human being. He should be true to 
himself on as well as off the stage. He should 
be clean inside and out.” 


PREMIERE OF INTEGRATION 


The Vaughan Williams’ premiere revealed 
clearly the transfusion of the composer’s differ- 
ent styles in this, the brain-child of his seventy- 
sixth year. The program notes call it “a new 
and selective integration of his past tendencies” 
—and it is that indeed. But it proved to be a 


SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY 
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settling down, too—chords smoothing off one 
against another rather than piling up to momen- 
tous effect. 


This symphony was begun before the end of 
the war, and opens, fittingly, with outspoken 
violence not quite adequately set off by the last 
movement, which betokens the present era of 
peace as one more nearly like a span of bleakness. 
The meditative hum in this latter portion is no- 
where near so convincing as the early cry of 
anguish. However, the composer’s undoubted 
craftsmanship came clear through Koussevitzky’s 
insistence on luminous chordal flow, on overt 
melodic thrust. 


COMPOSERS’ TRY-OUT 


The Shed symphony concerts were all this. 
The composers’ concerts were something else 
again. Here young composers’ works were 
given their first try-outs before an audience— 
and a most alert one at that—of students at the 
Berkshire Music Center, many of them also 
composers, as bent on delving into the meaning 
of the works as the creators of them had been 
in evolving them. Six works by young com- 
posers hailing from Biarritz, France; Jerusalem, 
New York, and Pittsburgh were presented the 
afternoon we attended; then a discussion, lively 
and humorous, went forward under the genial 
yet penetrating guidance of Aaron Copland. The 
end-feeling was of something thrilling and 
revolutionary taking place under one’s very nose. 
Afterward when we spoke to one of these com- 
posers of the unemotional quality of much 
modern music, he countered, “No, no! Emotion 
and more emotion—that is what I want to get 
into my music!” That is what he did get into 
his music. It was possible to trace, among these 
trends in the making, the very sap of life. 


THE RIFT IN THE LUTE 


An integral part of life was, too, the one dis- 
cordant note in this composers’ concert. The 
back door to the chamber music shed where it 
was presented squeaked ostentatiously, squeaked 
excruciatingly, whenever a late-comer entered or 
an early-goer left. It squeaked at intervals 
throughout the two hours we sat there. It 
squeaked at a later chamber music concert we 
attended. And not one of those composers, 
students or visitors, intent on his Schoenbergs, 
Bartoks, Ravels, and Brahms, thought that 
squeak important or relevant enough to impel 
him to purchase a bottle of oil at the Lenox Gen- 
eral Store and grease its hinge into quiescence. 
Maybe next summer—but we don’t know. The 
Berkshire Festival, like heaven, is hardly con- 
ceivable without some sign of human frailty. 


The composers’ concerts are a special feature 
of the Berkshire Music Center, the school run 
in coordination with the Festival. It was initiated 
in 1940 by Dr. Koussevitzky to provide an oppor- 
tunity for music study. It is not a school for 
technical musical training, however, but rather 
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. selves worthy of their trust. 










a place where provision is made for the study 
of music on an advanced level through ex- 
perience in group performance.~- Its staff of 
teachers is distinguished. Orchestra conducting 
is under the aegis of Koussevitzky himself, his 
instruction ably furthered by Leonard Bernstein, 
Richard Burgin and Eleazar de Carvalho. The 
chamber music department is in the hands of 
Gregor Piatigorsky and Ralph Berkowitz. Com- 
position students are fortunate in having the 
guidance both of Aaron Copland (who is also 
the Center’s assistant director) and Darius Mil- 
haud. The opera and choral conducting depart- 
ments are staffed by equally distinguished ex- 
perts. The instrumental faculty are mostly 
Boston symphony players. 


The students themselves must prove them- 
We can hear Dr. 
Koussevitzky speaking to them, as he spoke so 
gravely in the article already mentioned: “When 
a student decides to become a musician, let him 
first take counsel with himself. Does he possess 
the true gift and qualifications that give him a 
right to step upon the stage where thousands of 
eyes watch him and thousands of hearts beat in 
anticipation of the message he is to bring 
through music and his art? Will he, indeed, 
open the gates of heaven and let the people 
experience ecstasy—were it for an infinitesimal 
moment, or will the gates stay closed and heaven 
remain a promise unfulfilled?” 


FOSTERING YOUNG TALENT 


An example of the Festival’s nurturing of 
young talent was the presentation, at the concert 
of August 10th, of Seymour Lipkin in his first 
public appearance before an audience of such 
large dimensions since he won the Rachmaninoff 
Fund prize in Carnegie Hall in April. Mr. 
Lipkin has already proved himself a pianist of 
authority and sensitivity, but on this occasion his 
virtuosity was amply displayed. His interpreta- 
tion of Tchaikovsky’s B minor Concerto showed 
him in the slow movement to be also the posses- 
sor of a lyricism as pronounced as his fieriness in 
the earlier portions. There was nothing in the 
least amateurish about it. His reserve powers 
are remarkable, as is his highly-developed sense 
of line and climax. 


This was not the only achievement of the 
August 10th program. Dr. Koussevitzky pre- 
ceded the ccncerto with the “Symphonie Pathe- 
tique” and followed it with a revival of the 
“1812” Overture, letting it speak out in all its 
passion and power. 

Eleazar de Carvalho, who conducted on 
August 8th, is in a sense another protege of Dr. 
Koussevitzky. Born in Iguatu in the State of 
Ceara, Brazil, on June 28, 1912, he spent his 
childhood on the farm of his parents, who were 
of Dutch extraction on his father’s side and pure 
Indian on his mother’s. In 1925 he was sent to 
the town of Fortaleza for his first schooling. To 
his theoretical knowledge he added practical ex- 
perience by playing in the Naval and Marine 








bands and in the orchestras of casinos, cabarets 
and circuses. 

He assisted Eugen Szenkar, the director of the 
then new Orquestra Sinfonica Brasileira, and 
when, in 1941, the opportunity came to him to 
conduct a concert on short notice, the results 
made him decide to devote himself exclusively 
to conducting. He has since conducted many 
concerts of the Brazilian Orchestra and opened 
the 1942, 1943, and 1944 seasons at the Teatro 
Municipal. In the season past Mr. Carvalho 
made his first professional appearance as con- 
ductor in this country, leading the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

In the summer of 1946 he joined Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky’s conducting class at the Berkshire 
Music Center, and last summer and this has re- 
turned to assist in supervising the class and in 
conducting the school orchestra. 


TANGLEWOOD “TURK” 


An opera, out of circulation for over one hun- 
dred years, “The Turk in Italy” by Rossini, was 
presented during the course of the Festival. 
Boris Goldovsky was its rediscoverer--he found 
its libretto in Harvard’s Widener Library and 
hunted down the score—as well as its conductor. 
The general consensus of opinion of the students 
and visitors who crowded the opera theatre toe 
hear it was that it sparkled in spots—if in rather 
isolated spots. 

As was altogether fitting, Dr. Koussevitzky 
was the dominating figure of the final concert. 
The works which he chose to close the Festival 
—Beethoven’s “Eroica” and Sibelius’ Second 
Symphony—were received with tumultuous ap- 
plause. At the end he received an ovation which 
lasted five minutes and brought him back to the 
stage six times. 

When the Festival came to a close on August 
15th with a symphony concert before 14,700 
persons—the largest audience to attend a single 
Festival program—it seemed that Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky and all those connected with the project 
had indeed fulfilled their obligation to humanity 
and the fine arts. Their gifts, given in all 
humility of heart as a repayment to nature, have 
made rich not only the 170,500 who attended 
the Festival, but thousands of others who, 
through the force of their influence, have par- 
taken in the blessing rendered during those six 
miraculous weeks of music from the mountains. 


—Hope Stoddard. 
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T IS NONE too easy a task to compile for 

publication a list of “serious” original compo- 
sitions for band by American composers. To 
begin with, there are two points in need of 
immediate clarification: what constitutes a “seri- 
ous” work, and who is or is not an American 
composer. On both of these points some rather 
careful explanations need to be made, and it is 
perhaps wisest to begin with a very rapid con- 
sideration of band repertory in general and the 
peculiar problems it presents. 


It is reasonably well known that bands, tor 
the most part, live on a diet of arrangements 
and transcriptions ranging from the most naively 
lightweight music to relatively highbrow sym- 
phonic excerpts. The merits of all these are 
obviously open to some discussion, and I have 
pursued this aspect of the question at some 
length in books and articles. But many intelli- 
gent bandmasters have, in any case, for some 
time realized the insufficiency of such a reper- 
tory, and have tried to encourage competent or 
well-known professional composers to write 
music conceived specifically in terms of the band 
and its potential audience. It must be remem- 
bered that band music is always conditioned not 
only by the instrumentation involved but also 
by the nature of the concerts that bands play, 
and by the conditions under which bands oper- 
ate as musical units. 


The history of music written for band actu- 
ally begins much earlier than is generally real- 
ized. The modern wind band of some size 
made its first appearance on the musical scene 
during the French Revolution and the years 
immediately following. Music for open-air per- 
formance during popular festivals and celebra- 
tions was demanded, and the most notable com- 
posers of the time, including Gossec and Méhul, 
wrote interesting band pieces for such occasions. 
This tradition was revived years later by Berlioz 
in his great “Funeral and Triumphal Sym- 
phony,” composed for the dedicaton of-the Bas- 
tille Column in 1840. (All of these works, after 
a century and more of neglect, I have recently 
revived and made again available for perform- 
ance.) A few other works of interest were 
composed by masters during the nineteenth cen- 
tury, but one cannot say that the number im- 
presses either by quantity or quality. The func- 
- tion of the band, and what may be presumed 
to have been the disposition of bandmasters, lent 
little encouragement to composers of serious in- 
tentions. 


American Repertory for Concert Band 


By RICHARD FRANKO GOLDMAN 











RICHARD FRANKO GOLDMAN 


is the author of two standard reference 
works on bands and band music: “The 
Concert Band” (New York, 1946) and 
“The Band’s Music” (New York, 1948). 
He has been Associate Conductor of The 
Goldman Band since 1937, and has con- 
ducted world and American premieres of 
dozens of works written for band. His 
revival of the Berlioz Symphony is an im- 
portant contribution to the literature of 
the modern band. 

Mr. Goldman is at present Executive 
Director of The League of Composers and 
is a member of the Literature and Ma- 
terials Faculty of the Juilliard School of 
Music. He is a staff contributor to “The 
Musical Quarterly” and has written articles 
and fiction for innumerable periodicals. 
His book, “The Concert Band,” is a his- 
tory of the development of music for the 
band, as well as of the band itself. He 
has himself written two works for band: 
“A Curtain Raiser and Country Dance” 
and “A Sentimental Journey,” and has of 
course made a large number of band ar- 
rangements. His band music is sonorous, 
‘well-written, and to some extent Neo- 
classic in style. His other published must- 
cal works include a Sonatina for Piano, 
three Duets for Clarinets, a Divertimento 
for Flute and Piano, Hymn for Brass 
Choir, works for orchestra, and so forth. 
He is at present working on a Sonata for 
Violin and Piano commissioned by the 
National Federation of Music Clubs. He 
is editor of a number of works for wind 
instruments published by Mercury Music 
Corporation. 








Such encouragement has been forthcoming in 
the United States for the past several years, but 
it has been of a special nature. The enormous 
growth of bands here has been a phenomenon 
of amateur music; with a few notable excep- 
tions, the bands for which a composer must write 
are school and college bands, which obviously 
impose certain limitations of style and technique. 
While it is true (and I speak, I think, objec- 
tively) that the Goldman Band has done more 
than any other agency to stimulate the interest 
of important composers in the band, it neverthe- 
less is apparent that one such professional band 
does not constitute a sufficient outlet for new 
works. Hence American music for band must 
be considered in terms of its ultimate destina- 
tion and use; that is, as material designed prin- 
cipally for performance by amateurs, playing 
concerts that are either “popular” or “instruc- 
tive” (or by-products of football games), depend- 
ing upon skill and circumstance. 


This was not true in Europe or America 
earlier in this century, when a revival of interest 
in writing for band once again manifested itself. 
It must be said that from a purely musical stand- 
point the European works, written for profes- 
sional bands (civilian or military), are on a far 
higher level than most of the music so far 
written by American composers for local high 
school or college consumption. The works of 
Holst, Vaughan Williams, Honegger, Roussel, 
Miaskovsky, Respighi and many others appear 
neither condescending nor simple-minded, char- 
acteristics which unfortunately are by no means 
absent from much American band music. If, 
however, this newer American music is ap- 
praised realistically, as material written for a 
definite (if limited) amateur movement, it repre- 
sents a musical phenomenon of some interest. 
Among these works are some, of course, which 
are by any standards “serious” pieces, written 
with the same intensity and conscience one ex- 
pects to find in orchestral music. Among these 
should be cited Schoenberg’s Variations, Cowell's 
Shoonthree, and various works of Grainger, 
Riegger and others. These were for the most 
part written with a professional band in mind, 
although they are perfectly suited to the use of 
good school or college bands. 


The larger part of the band repertory today 
is still composed of transcriptions (good, bad 
and indifferent); the amateur band repertory is 
further made up of a large number of made-to- 
order pieces written by bandmasters or teachers 
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for training purposes. This repertory is often 
cited as a basic “original” band repertory, and 


since becoming American citizens, but there are 
quite clearly different schools of thought about 


familiar with the most famous ones. There can 
not be much question but that the band reper- 











no doubt it is for certain purposes. But our considering their works as representatively tory, and the world of music at large, have been 
definition of “serious” original composition for American. I propose to beg this question in enriched by the compositions of Sousa and his 
band must have a slightly different basis, still any case, by listing works on a different basis, predecessors and successors in this genre. List- 
bearing in mind the fact that band music is including compositions of interest written for ing the best-known American marches would, 
destined for amateur performance on school or American bands, rather than by American com- _ however, be a work of supererogation. Acknowl- 
college level. That part of the repertory that posers. Thus Milhaud’s Suite Francaise,a work edgment of their place and importance is 
may be called “serious” original music must, I of interest and importance, and quite obviously enough. 
think, be limited to works written by composers not American in subject or style (though written The following list, then, is presented with the 
= of some standing in the larger world of music. for American high-school bands) should, I think, __ realization that it may not be a definitive one. 
ut The most useful guide here is Claire Reis’ stand- _ be listed; the same applies to Sanjuan’s Yoruba _It is confined to published compositions, since it 
us ard work, “Composers in America” (2nd ed., Song and a number of other first-rate pieces. is impossible to know how many excellent works 
on 1947), and I shall therefore limit the listing of No discussion of original music for band is may now be in manuscript. The list may, how- 
P- original band works to those by composers in- complete without reference to the repertory of ever, be considered supplementary (as of August, 
te cluded in that volume. marches which constitutes the unique aspect of 1948) to that first published by me in “The 
ly As to being or not being an American com- band music. These, also, are peculiarly national § Band’s Music” (1938). When possible, approxi- 
le. poser, the difficulty is obvious. Composers of or local in-character, by name and association, mate time of performance has been included for 
C- European reputation have written works here and it is to be assumed that all readers are each work. 
re 
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CechMique 
of Percussion 


By GEORGE LAWRENCE STONE 








ee HICH term is correct in describing the fraction or character 

W immediately following the clef on the staff in a.drum part: 

time-signature or rhythm-signature?” This inquiry comes 

from A. M. D., Detroit, who knowingly or otherwise has picked up a 

controversial topic guaranteed to make the stickler. for precise definition 
mount the soapbox, wave his arms and froth at the mouth. 

Digging into terminology, 4. M. D., you will find that zime, in its 
strictest sense, means speed, whereas said stickler will inform you that the 
fraction in question is supposed to denote the division of the measure, in 
terms of beats. Therefore it appears that time-signature is misleading. 

Rhythm-signature is okay as tar as it goes, but comes again S. S. rid- 
ing up on his fiery charger to point out that one often encounters rhythms, 
the beats of which are at variance with those of the signature (three in 
the time of two, perhaps). In such cases rhythm-signature, too, may. be 
considered to be a misleading term. 

Measure-signature (or mensural-signature) is the term that really puts 
the finger on the spot, because this refers to the contents of the measure 
which it governs and its mathematical division. 

However, despite the hair-splitting, time-signature, right or wrong, 
has been in such common use for years and years that you will find many 
musicians—fine musicians, who really know—using it on account of its 
general prevalence. Likewise, many textbooks contain this term and 
(speak it in whispers) even a dictionary or two. 

Personally, except when conversing with the erudite, I follow custom 
and say time-signature, and concentrate my efforts in trying to play what 
follows this character. 


THREE AGAINST TWO 


Special arrangements and modern art music abound with against-the- 
beat rhythms, one of the simplest of these being a three rhythm played 
against a two. 

A schooled drummer, possessing good manual control and a true 
sense of timing, has little difficulty in expressing one rhythm with his 
sticks and another on his pedal—or one rhythm with one stick and a 
different rhythm with the other. And once in a blue moon there pops 
up some gifted individual who, with little or no schooling, manages to do 
the same, without apparent preparation, in a manner that: is surprising. 
But this latter is an exception, for most of us have to learn tricky, con- 
trasted rhythms the hard way. This consists of preliminary study at slow 
speed of the mathematical breakdown of the rhythms involved. There- 
after, in due time, we find it simple to execute contrasted rhythms in the 
ideal way—at sight and from sense. 

A common example of three against two as it appears in the drum 
part is shown below (example 1): 
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To break down for analysis, first skeletonize the triplet quarter notes 
by reducing them to eighths (their next lower denomination) and, for 
simplicity, adopt the temporary count of twelve (one count for each 


eighth), as in Example 2: 
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Now, referring to Example 2 and counting aloud, strike every en- 
circled count and omit the others. (On the snare drum you strike 1, 3 
and 5; on the bass drum, | and 4.) Thus far you have played a three on 
the snare drum against a ¢wo on the bass. Continue to complete the 
measure and you now have played a six against a four. : 

Example 3, which follows, shows the same figure as above, now with 
the quarter notes restored and with the more conventional four-beat count 
used so often by modern musicians in the analysis of alla breve: 
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It is but a step further to play the upper notes in the foregoing 
examples with one stick and the lower notes with the other, and the 
above analyses make Example 4 a simple matter of reading: 
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THREE AGAINST FOUR 


To analyze half note triplets against the four-beat rhythm of alla breve 
(Example 5), follow the same process as above. Example 6 shows the 
half notes reduced to eighths and the temporary count of twelve. Count 
aloud, strike the encircled notes (1, 5 and 9 on the snare and 1, 4, 7 and 10 
on the bass) and you have negotiated a cross-rhythm that causes the rank 
and file plenty of trouble. Example 7 shows the figure restored to con- 


ventional notation and count. 
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WRITE TO JOE ALLARD 
74 W. 50th ST. N.Y. 20, N.Y.C. FOR 


5 SOMETHING NEW 


For SAXOPHONE 


@ Three octave scales and chords 
@ Atwo octove range in any scale 
PRICE @ Twelve scales in every key 


$3.00 


The Dodge Drum School 
Revised by George Lawrence Stone 
ELEMENTARY and ADVANCED DRUMMING 
Graded, Progressive, systematic, leading 
the pupil step by step from the beginning. 
Postpaid, $2.00 
THE DODGE DRUM CHART—400 Standard 
Drum Measures—Showing rhythmic break- 
down and correct stickwork. A dictionary 
of orchestral drumbeats. Postpaid, 75c. 
GEORGE B. STONE & SON, INC. 

61 Hanover St., Boston 13, Massachusetts 
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AMERICA'S GREATEST ORCHESTRATIONS 


A convenient guide of popular-standard and modern dance orchestra arrangements 


Puce $/ 00 each , af your deal or girect 


series 
Tango 
Standard 
Standard 
Stan Kenton 
Stan Kenton 
«ee tandard 
Standard 
Artie Shaw 
Tommy Dorsey 
Jimmy Dorsey 
Standard 
Guaracha 
Duke Ellington 
Jimmy Dorsey 
Standard 
Woody Herman 
Blues Gene Krupa 

oiestiel Coe Cae Samba 
canned Chant Of The Jungle Standard 
couse Charmaine (Waltz) Standard 
onuiéel Chattanooga Choo Cho0.......cs-sssserveeeeeeeeGlenn Miller 
cosmmeed China Boy Standard 
Standard 

Chopin's Polonaise .......-....cssssseeseee Carmen Cavallaro 
Chris And His Gangd.........-.sssscsssssereees Tommy Dorsey 
Duke Ellington 
Standard 
Stan Kenton 
Standard 
Duke Ellington 
Freddie Slack 
Tommy Dorsey 
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Dark Eyes 


























Darktown Strutters’ Ball, The............-..-0s0+ Standard 
Dream Duke Ellington 
Standard 

Standard 

Gene Krupa 

onsen Dixieland Shuffle Bob Crosby 
evidieti Do Nothin’ Till You Hear From Me......Duke Ellington 
eaitnedl Doin’ The Jive Glenn Miller 
nese Doll Dance Standard 





oseanebe Don’t Be That Way. Benny Goodman 
ebieniad Don‘t Blame Me. Standard 
Don’t Get Around Much Any More....Duke Ellington 






































esniidaia Drume Negrita Afro-Cubano 
ati Drums In My Heart. Standard 
esndsiied Du Duke Ellington 
— El Choclo Tango 

E. ha Mi Son Guaracha 
cosilieed Eager Beaver Stan Kenton 
congeeei Esta Noche De Luna Tango 
Seon Estoy En Cancion Bolero 
caiae Five Foot Two, Eyes Of Blue Standard 
cotgnial Five O'Clock Drdg.........-csescsssere seveeeesDuke Ellington 
cceinaa Four Or Five Times Standard 





coceeene Fuiste A Bahia Samba 
































cnsent Gonna Get A Girl Standard 
eons Good-Bye Blues Standard 
sntenl Good Night Sweetheart Standard 
onal Gootus Standard 
conti Great Day Standard 
esestend Gypsy Mood Gene Krupa 
nated Hamp’s Boogie Woogie Lionel Hampton 
Senge Hawaiian War Chant. Hawaiian 
esses Helena Helena Sam 

ewe Hattie Hawaiian 








Series 
Standard 
Standard 

Hawaiian 
Tommy Dorsey 
tandard 
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mendel I Cried For You 
se Don’t Know Why Standard 
.I Feel A Song Comin’ On Standard 
I Got It Bad d That Ain’t Good........ Duke Ellington 
.I Never Knew (I Could Love Anyhoay) neni Standard 
I Want My Mama. Latin-American 















































enceupéa If I Had You Standard 
seve’ ll See You In My Dr Standard 
-el’m Always Chasing Rainbow..................00++ Standard 
«.e0e'm In The wee} i Love. Standard 
vnunet I’m Nobody's Ba Standard 
sescael In A Little Spenieh Town (Waltz) Standard 
soseves In A Mellow Tone Duke Ellington 
conesed In A Mist. Larry Clinton 
cosenend os A Great Day For The Irish......................standard 
Jam Session Benny Goodman 





eee Jeannine (I Dream ©. Lilac Time) (Waltz)....Standard 













































































Jingle Bells Benny Goodman 
johnson Rag Standard 
esephine Standard 
La C h Rumba 

it Tango 

Rumba 

ocseeten Standard 
cosiieasl Leave Us Leap. Gene Krupa 
esentutl Let Me Love You Tonight......................Latin-American 
eeeeeLinda Flor Samba 
eieianie Linda Mujer Rumba 
cossaiind Linger Awhile Standard 
anti Little Brown Jug. Glenn Miller 

Little Rock Getaway Bob Crosby 

Benny Goodman 

Hawaiian 

Duke Ellington 

Standard 

Standard 

Standard 

Cancion Bolero 

constied Mis” me Hijos. Guaracha 





ccosseeMOONIGht And Rose®............cocssssoresesseessssessees Standard 
consened Moonlight Mood Standard 
coniaiid Moonlight Serenade Glenn Miller 
Standard 
Standard 
Standard 
Larry Clinton 
Guaracha 
Hawaiian 
Latin-American 
Cancion Bolero 
Guaracha 
Standard 
Count Basie 
Hawaiian 
Stan Kenton 
Standard 
Oy Guaracha 
cosnaese Painted Rhythm Stan Kenton 
coeseeed Pagan Love SONG....0crcecsssesrssserereseeneersrseserseeeOtandard 
Peg O' My Heart. 
ouneiei Peggy O'Neil (Waltz) 
exstted Pennsylvania 6-5000 Glenn Miller 
wwePerfume De Amor. Cancion 













































































































Jan 
Standard 









































Duke Ellington 

Standard 

Benny Goodman 

Standard 

cutie an ae My Gal Standard 
aa: ..Song Of Love from Blossom Time iraite gu ese 
oop nfo OE Old Hawaii, A Hawaiian 
we. 80uthern Scandal Stan Kenton 
«se..80uth Rampart Street Parad Bob Crosby 
conaety To The Stars. dard 
































Cancion Bolero 
Cancion Bolero 
Cancion Bolero 
Standard 

















esensod Standard 
Stand 











jancvee Standard 
Standard 
—— 
Standard 


Standard 
Afro-Cub 




















RHYTHM AIRS FOR SMALL ORCHESTRA 


Instrumentation: 3 SAXOPHONES. TROMBONE, TRUMPET, PIANO, DRUMS and BASS (with guitar chords) 


Price 60¢ cach , 





























Arranged by 
cosenes After I Say I’m Sorry. ........cssceseeeeF ud Livingston 
enecséon At Sundown Will Hudson 
onsite Blue Moon Fud Livingston 
essstatl Charmaine Fud Livingston 
cosseeed China Boy Will Hudson 
coos Coral Sea Fud Livingston 
cocatiie Darktown Strutters’ Balll..............0c00000...Will Hudson 
scious Deep Purple Fud Livingston 
asia ane Fud Livingston 
ondingl Do You Ever Think Of Me?..................Fud Livingston 
contin Doll Dance Will Hudson 
comtand Four Or Five Times Fud Livingston 
cndetad Good Night Sweetheatt...............0......Fud Livingston 
enn Great Fud Livingston 





Fud Livingston 
Fud Livingston 
coosetee Hot Lips Will Hudson 

How Am I To Kn0w?........0ssssssssesssseseees Fud Livingston 
- Cried For You Fud Livingston 
I Don’t Know Why. Will Hudson 























My Little Grass Shack 














at your deal 
Arranged by 
einennai If I Had You Fud Livingston 
essen ll See You = My Dr Will Hudson 





seem Coming Fud Livingston 
eueneed I'm In The. Mood For Love ssesseeeseees Will Hudson 
J Will Hudson 

. Will Hudson 
Fud Livingston 
‘Will Hudson 
Will Hudson 
Will Hudson 
Will Hudson 
Fud Livingston 
Will Hudson 
Will Hudson 
Fud Livingston 
Will Hudson 
Fud Livingston 
Will Hudson 
Fud Livingston 
ill Hudson 





























nie “ae Blue Heaven 








.Once In Awhile 
O'Clock Jump 























by 
ae y goa Is Comin’ To Town.........0.+. Will Hudson 
Should I F 
































Fud Livingston 
Will Hudson 
Will Hudson 
Fud Livingston 
Fud Livingston 
‘Will Hudson 
Will Hudson 




















«we.Wang Wang Blue 
esoee ~"Whiege Of The Painted Dolll.......0+0 — Hudson 
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THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION e 799 Seventh Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


Sales Agents for ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION ® LEO FEIST, INC. 


@ MILLER MUSIC CORPORATION 


1 Please send items indicated. 
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State. 






























TONE-GROOVE 


REED... 





























Here’s what makes the difference. 
The very finest French cane is care- 
fully selected by Martin Freres 
experts. This choice 
material is then fash- 
ioned into the reed 
which will make your 
playing hoursa delight. 


a! 


To satisfy yourself, 
TRY a‘Martin Fréres Reed. 
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INSIST ON THE REED 
WITH THE TONE-GROOVE 
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@ BUEGELEISEN & JACOBSON, Inc. Dept IM-9 
gua ® 5-7-9 Union Square, New York 3, N. Y. 
gon s | : Also Toronto, Candda. 
gp pitt e Send me a Martin Fréres Tone-Groove Reed. 
"on™ © I enclose 10¢ for cost of handling & mailing. 
3 day! 2 Address. 
4] . City. ZOMG raneeee StABC ovsnvevenee 
® Dealer's Name 





















Over Federation Field 4 


By CHAUNCEY A. WEAVER 





THAT OLD GRAY ROAD 


That old gray road is sweet again with 
summer, 
As in those eventides of long ago; 
When hand in hand we wandered in 
the gloaming 
To that green hill where wild, pink 
roses blow. 
The light is soft the fading 
meadows, 
to be silvered by the rising 
moon. 
And winds of dusk that lingcr in the 
poplars 
Are lilting to the stream, some gypsy 
tune. 


upon 


Soon 


Sunset and moonglow tell the same old 
story— 
What fragile things we weave into a 
theme 
To span the years, and fill with wistful 
glory 
Forevermore two hearts that shared 
a dream. 


And s0 when evening dews are softly 
falling 
Upon the roses, wheresoe’er you be, 
I know that you will hear and heed my 
calling 
To walk once more that old gray 
‘oad with me. 


—Dixie of Dwight. 





How time flies! An observation 
as old as language—a simile of 
human speech as familiar as com- 
ment about the weather. Genera- 
tions may come and go, yet not in 
our time will anything emerge from 
tongue or pen at all likely to take 
its place. 

It seems so short a while since we 
shoveled snow from the home walk, 
and we wondered if another would 
fall to take its place. 

Soon followed the pleasing pic- 
ture of the husbandman turning the 
promising sod; then sowing the seed 
for its timely germination; then 
watching what the weather gods 
might do—followed by hoping and 
trusting that in due time the fields 
would once again be rich in golden 
harvest yield; and if the barns and 
cribs and silos could not contain 
fertility’s luxurious bounty — yet, 
multitudes of human beings and 
countless divisions of the animal 
kingdom would be waiting to re- 
ceive and pay for gratification to 
appetite; this preservation of life. 

There are lands in the eternal 
grip of ice and snow; there are 
vagrant fields which never know a 
promising yield; there are desert 
wastes where burning suns beat 
upon glistening sands; but there 
are prairies, and fields and valleys 
which teem with abundance—and 
wherever the husbandman hesitates 
not in an expenditure of honest toil. 

The Psalmist exclaimed in holy 
ecstasy: “Thou crownest the years 
with Thy goodness.” 

May there be a joyous singing of 
the same song on the approaching 
Thanksgiving Day, a day which our 
New England forefathers hesitated 
not to observe—even when the 
larder was low. 


September Morn—How beautiful! 
Please laugh her not to scorn; 
Respecting art is dutiful— 
As sure as you are born! 





One of the fine musical features of 
the Iowa summer season has been 
the series of concerts by the Fort 
Dodge Municipal Band under the 
leadership of the well-known direc- 
tor and composer Karl L. King, and 
with Walter L. Engelbart, business 
manager. 

Eldora, Knoxville and Des Moines 
were among the favored cities of 
this visitation. This entourage was 
under the auspices of the American 
Federation of Musicians. Wher- 
ever played, the concerts were lis- 
tened to by a large and enthusiastic 
crowd. 





Out in this broad and rich do- 
main, where the tall corn grows, it 
is always refreshing to note those 
pulsations of ambition which be- 
token a sure and steadfast groping 
toward the light. On the bosom of 
the rich tides of life there comes in 
a gem of correspondence which re- 
cently was sent by a proud but care- 
ful father of a promising bud of 
musical genius to a Des Moines 
music dealer and which should go 
a long way toward relieving the 
monotony of the hay fever season: 


Swaledale, Iowa, 
August 13, 1948. 

Dear Sir: 

I am sending you a clarinit that 
I want you to fick up. Hank Mack- 
intosh give my boy lessens and says 
he ougt to have a Bame sistim. I 
want you to let me know how much 
it will cost to make a Bame sistim 
out of this one. I bot it 30 years 
ago and it is good enuff for ainbody. 
If you can make a B flat Bame sis- 
tim out of it for 5 dollars you can 
go ahead at it, but I will not put 
any more than that in it. and the 
boy will have to earn the money his- 
self to get him one. Also Hank 
Mackintosh says that my boy aint 
got a good emboshure. How much 
they cost? I never had one and I 
dont think he needs it. 


Yours truly, 
RUBEN M. WORTZEL. 
The climax of this rustic tale we have 
not learned ; 
But when the buyer and the seller meet, 
We'll hope that budding genius is not 
spurned 
*Till Swaledale knows the sound of 
music sweet. 





Our abiding friend, William Wal- 
lace Philley, of Valparaiso, Indiana, 
writes us a pleasing card of his va- 
cation visit to Denver, and tells us 
that President Mike Muro, of Local 
20, is held in high esteem by all 
classes. We have long known that 
Mike is a Pike’s Peak in community 
popularity. Secretary Charles C. 
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Keys is a valuable aid in keeping 
the musicians’ union of that city on 
a high plane. 





Please give us no more drenching rains 
just now, 
With corn already up so high; 
We are perplexed to see just how 
Corn husking ladders e’er can reach 
the sky. 





Apple picking time is now at- 
tracting wide attention, and Mary 
y. Farnum writes a pleasing and 
timely poem on “Orchard in the 
Fall”: 

There is nothing quite so restful 

As an orchard in the fall, 
Strong, unruffled, it is dreaming 

Of the glad young spring when all 
Tiptoe trees were ballet dancers 

Swaying lightly in the sun, 

So alive that in the starlight 

They seemed poised to leap and run! 
Does: it, too, recall the summer 

When it waited, boughs bent low, 
For the ripening of harvest, 

Watched and prayed its fruit would 

grow? 
0, I think God loves an orchard, 

Holds it dearest in the fall 
When it has fulfilled its mission 

And awaits the winter’s call. 





We are pleased to receive a copy 
of the Waterloo, Iowa, Tempo, Local 
334. The Tempo is a happily se- 
lected name, for it represents a 
Local which maintains a steady 
march movement and is always 
abreast with the times. Lyle Har- 
vey is president, and Lawrence 
Duke secretary. With Harvey and 
Duke as delegates to the Asbury 
Park Convention was also Court 
Hussey, well-known orchestra lead- 
er, an efficient and effective trio for 
all legitimate A. F. of M. purposes 
and ideals. 





“Sunshine,” a bright and read- 
able magazine published at Litch- 
field, Illinois, contains in the cur- 
rent issue an article concerning a 
well-known Federationist, now in 
his eighty-eighth year, but still 
active in musical ranks. We quote 
in part: 

At the turn of the nineteenth century 
there came to America a group of im- 
migrants from Wurttemberg, Germany, 
and founded three towns: Harmony, 
Pennsylvania ; New Harmony, Indiana, 
and Economy (now Ambridge), Penn- 
sylvania, They converted three virgin 
forests into arable lands and pleasant 
habitation, and built an empire of enor- 
mous wealth. They formed the Har- 
mony Society and shared their cash, 
lands, and chattels equally, in pros- 
perity and adversity, and for a hundred 
years their communal life and their 
great wealth amazed the American 
public, 

John §. Duss, a young immigrant, 
grew up in the activities of this so- 
ciety. He had a versatile pen and a 
gifted musical talent, which soon made 
him a leader in the community, and 
eventually head of the Harmonies. He 
was bandmaster of the Old Economy 
band, and later director of the Metro- 
Politan Opera orchestra in New York. 


“The Harmonies,” a book well 


worth the perusal of any musician, 
is from the prolific pen of Dr. Duss. 





It is to be hoped that trying to 
pronounce Russian names will not 
precipitate an epidemic of lockjaw. 





Another old-timer in Local 75, Des 
Moines, has passed to the Great Be- 
yond—the scene of his departure 
being Sawtelle, California. We re- 
fer to B. L. Pennington, a fine trom- 
bone player, who was identified with 
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Des Moines bands and orchestras 
for many years. He was ambitious 
and nearly always had a job; and 
if he was without one—he hunted 
until he found one. His old friends 
and companions will deeply .regret 
the announcement of his death. He 
passed away at a veterans hospital. 





“And the night shall be filled with 
music, 
And the cares which infest the day 
Shall fold their tents like the Arabs, 
And silently steal away.” 


In a world—many areas of which 
are rocking and reeling with the 
regurgitations of human discord— 
the echoes from Chicago Musicland 
on the night of Saturday, August 
14th, caused the notes of harmonic 
reverberation to come like healing 
balm to the countless multitudes 
there assembled. 

The occasion was the nineteenth 
annual Grand Concert fostered by 
the same auspices, invoking instru- 
mental and vocal forces from far 
and wide—thus causing a deluge of 
mass music to arise with its volup- 
tuous swell. 

Incidentally, it was an opportu- 
nity for members of the National 
Executive Board of the American 
Federation of Musicians to forget 
for a happy evening hour the per- 
plexities which had called them to- 
gether. 

To those who had seats in the 
vast Soldier Field arena, and those 
by home fireside radio, none could 
fail in listening to an enjoyable, in- 
spirational and memorable three- 
hour occasion. 

We have not the space for ampli- 
fication of detail. There were mili- 
tary bands, high school bands, sym- 
phony orchestras, pipe organs, 
Negro choruses, operatic singers, 
baton twirlers and community glee 
clubs—presented by a personnel of 
7,500 people. 

The following abridgement of this 
program will give the reader some 
idea of the scope of this gigantic 
undertaking in the artistic zone of 
great music: 

“Festival of the Dolls,” tribute to 
Mr. and Mrs. Crosby Adams. 

Festival symphony orchestra, directed 
by Henry Weber, the orchestra com- 
posed of 110 members of the American 
Federation of Musicians. 


Festival Hallelujah Chorus, directed 


by Dr. Edgar Nelson. 

Huge parade from “Wheels a’Roll- 
ing,” Chicago Railroad Fair. 

World’s largest marimba orchestra, 
directed by Clair Omar Musser. 

Festival Negro Chorus, under baton 
of J. Wesley Jones. 

Massed accordion band. 

Grand entry parade of bands and 
drum corps. 

Thrilling vocal finals. 

Match lighting ceremony. 

Kramer High School band exhibition, 
Columbus, Nebraska. 

Organ prelude by Porter Heaps. 

Presentation of winning choruses and 
instrumentalists. 

Spectacular massed baton exhibition. 

Community singing by 95,000 in 
audience. 

Huge barber shop chorus. 

As though Nature had specially 
assigned her myriad forces to assur- 
ance of the success of this great 
occasion, the evening was all that 
could be desired. The air was cool, 
the sky was clear, and the 95,000 
people of which the audience was 
composed were in happy and jubi- 
lant mood. We wish every member 
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PERFORMANCE 


Professionals and non-professionals alike 
realize the importance of true pitch, per- 
fect intonation and responsive key action. 
A background of 200 years of Martin 
Fréres craftsmanship makes these features 
a part of every Martin Fréres Woodwind. 





COMPARE a MARTIN FRERES... 
and convince yourself! - 







17 Key, 6 Ring 
CLARINET OUTFIT 


$77 500 
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BUEGELEISEN & JACOBSON, Inc. cm IM-9 
5-7-9 Union Square, New York’ 3, N. Y. 
Also Toronto, Canada. 


Send me your illuStrated Martin Fréres folder, 
complete with prices. 


Name 
Address 

GIN iscitaiglteactestivetiias ZOMG oes SEALE scescaeneees 
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res-kut REEDS 


America’s Finest! 
AT PRE-WAR PRICES 


The American Musician of today faces requirements far 
beyond any he has ever met before, anywhere. He can't 
afford to be handicapped in any way. 


KRES-KUT REEDS MEET THESE NEW STANDARDS: 


They are scientifically designed 
and cut. Their ir edges vibrate 
nh d—tree from ligature 
bind. This means FAR RICHER 
TONES — INSTANT RESPONSE 
—WITH MINIMUM EFFORT. 


Made only from the CREAM of 
the CANE. This, plus their 
GLOSS - FINISH, makes them 
long-lived and remarkably re- 
sistant to moisture. 


You'll find them in America’s 
finest bands and orchestras. Try 
one and YOU'LL agree—KRES- 
KUT REEDS are America’s 
Finest. Make your reputation 
with Kres-Kut! 


= 





PAT. NO. 2022736 

















ORDER THROUGH YOUR DEALER 


Prescott’s Reed Mfg. Co. 


America’s Oldest Reed Manufacturer 
1442 WEST BELMONT CHICAGO 13, ILL. 
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of the American Federation of Mu- 
sicians could have been there. 


And the moon beamed over that Soldier 
Field, 

Likewise the planets from Venus to 
Mars; 

And surely those there will never for- 


get 
The music they heard there under the 
stars. 





Right days in Chicago—O, what a re- 
lief? 

The cool, pleasant weather—our stay 
was too brief. 

Perhaps we'll stay longer—on 
other time; 

After seeing New York—we’ll finish 
this rhyme. 


some 





In Gotham we found it so awfully hot— 

We just nearly melted right there on 
the spot. 

We must not be brash—we’re glad to 
relate— 

The records will show—we were born 
in that state. 





Back in old Iowa—just look at the 
corn! 

The Hawkeyes are happy—no one looks 
forlorn ; 

It grows and it grows—reaching up 
toward the sky. 

Hear that Harvest Home song, That 
Sweet Bye and Byel 





We are within our rights to urge 
upon you the exercise of your fran- 
chise. In no country on the face of 
the globe are these privileges more 
unlimited, more sacred, or more 
free. Our forefathers laid the foun- 
dation stone of this opportunity 
for self-expression. There are spots 
on the sun—figuratively speaking. 
There are ominous clouds on the 
horizon and in the overarching po- 
litical sky. Washington, Jefferson, 
Lincoln are names which embellish 
the pages of our glorious national 
history. There are elements in our 
midst—in practically every com- 
munity—who admittedly boast that 
their mission is the overthrow of 
the American form of government. 
In God’s name, what could they sub- 
stitute in its place? 
“When Freedom from 

height, 

Unfurled her standard in the air, 
She tore the azure robes of night, 

And set the stars in glory there. 


her mountain 


* 
“Flag of the free heart’s hope and 
home, 
By angel hands to valor driven; 
Thy stars have lit the welkin dome, 
And all thy hues were born in 
heaven,” 


In our opinion the alleged Amer- 
ican who refuses to vote should be 
deprived of the sacred privilege. 





As we bid this month a fond adieu 
—may we say with the poet Arnold: 
O sweet September, thy first breezes 


ng 
The dry leaf’s rustle and the squirrel’s 
laughter, 
The cool fresh air whence health and 
vigor spring, 
And promise of exceeding joy here- 
after. 





Babe Ruth has made his last home 
run. 


IMPROVE YOUR PLAYING 


Pianists—Send for free booklet 
showing how you may greatly 
improve your technic, accuracy, 
memorizing, sight-reading and 
playing thru mental muscular co- 
ordination. Quick results, Practice effort mini- 
mized. Used by famous pianists, teachers and 
students. No obligation. 


Broadwell Studios Schools, Dept. 18-J, Covina, Cal. 












RAIN or SHINE 





PATENTED MULTIPLE 
STEEL CORE INSURES 


* Perfect Tonality 
* Maximum Flexibility 
*Guaranteed Durability 





STANDARD FOR KAY BASSES 


V. 2. Yguier Co. 


BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
World's Finest Strings Since 1890 














VIBRATOR 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Sax and Clarinet 


REEDS 


Made in France, and 
distinguished for 
their tonal brilliancy, 
VIBRATOR REEDS 
take the lead in 
superiority! 

« 
10 Different Strengths— 


From No. 1 Soft to 
No. 5% Hard. 


4 
Ask Your Dealer 
H. Chiron Co., Inc. 


1650 Broadway 
Pat. New York City 











YOUR ORCHESTRA WITH 
MANUS A-JUST-ABLE COVERS 
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DANCE, SIZE, 74x11. 
c + inch Srinen Back 50c Ea. 








alalog on Traveling Cases on Request 
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THE VIOLIN 


Views and Reviews 


By SOL BABITZ 











REMARKS ON VIBRATO 


There are various aesthetic problems in the use of vibrato (in addi- 
tion to the technical ones which will not be discussed at this time). The 
basic questions are: when to use vibrato; what kind of vibrato to use for 
different pieces of music; what kind of vibrato to use for different parts 
of the same piece. Unfortunately there are too many violinists who are 
never confronted with these problems since they use only one type of 
vibrato on every occasion and without let-up. These violinists, alas, are 
usually encouraged in this practice by orchestra conductors who regard 
the violin section as nothing but a constant source of “rich” vibrato, Carl 
Flesch described this type of playing as being in the same kind of taste 
as the man who puts sugar on everything, fish as well as strawberries. 

When to use vibrato is a matter of taste. One hundred years ago the 
pure school of Spohr never employed vibrato. However, history knows 
no time when vibrato was not used to some extent. Curt Sachs reports 
that when Martin Agricola (1545) first heard vibrato played by Polish 
fiddlers he wrote: 

“Who while their stopping fingers teeter, 
Produce a melody much sweeter 
Than ’tis on other fiddles done.” 


In the eighteenth century many violin schools discuss vibrato as an 
ornament to “decorate” sustained tones. Geminiani even suggests it be 
used “as often as possible.” A general survey of the past reveals that on 
the whole good taste must have prevailed, with periodic rises and falls 
in the use of vibrato according to the strength of the romantic urge of 
the time. 

I would designate our present era as one in which the use of vibrato 
is at its crest with signs of a partial decline in its use. Whereas forty years 
ago most young violinists looked with distaste at the chaste use of vibrato 
by Joachim, serious players today are beginning to ask themselves if there 
is not a more subtle form of expressiveness than constant hand waving. 

One of the causes of this reaction is the narrowing of the distance 
between the “jazz” and “classical” tone. The wild gypsy vibrato which 
was considered obscene in the recent past is now standard among many 
concert artists. The brasses and woodwinds who did not dream of vibrato 
two generations ago, vibrate quite openly today in many symphony or- 
chestras. At the rate we are going it is possible that the “dirty” growl 
vibrato of the blues will some day be standard for ali instruments. 

Unquestionably a good string quartet playing Haydn before discrimi- 
nating listeners has no need of exaggerated vibrato suitable to the dance 
hall. Nevertheless, I have noticed a subtle infiltration of the popular 
music tone, and it is not unusual to hear musicians who employ identical 
tones for Bach and Irving Berlin. 

It is for this reason that I recommend greater attention to the expres- 
sive powers of the right arm; developing the different types of vibrato, 
and most important of all, seeking out the places in the music that do not 
need vibrato or need a mild vibrato. The human voice exhibits a natural 
vibrato under emotional stress and excitement. Violinists who endeavor 
to imitate the human voice would do well to use vibrato in similar cases 
and not convert ail music to the category of molto appassionato. 


MUSICIAN-PRODUCTION ENGINEER WANTED 





39 DIVISION STREET 


An excellent opportunity awaits a qualified produc- 
tion engineer in our plant, which has always been 
noted for the high quality of its musical instruments 
and other products. We want a man who has had 
experience in production; who knows metal working 
and assembly methods. Perhaps he need not be an 
erigineer, but we think he should. He need not know 
all the answers to instrument production problems, but 
we hope he soon will. We feel that our present 
methods are ahead of the field, and we want to keep 
abreast of everything new in materials and methods so 
we'll keep ahead of all competitors in quality and cost, 
too! We have extremely harmonious relations with 
our employees, some of whom have been with us more 
than 30 years. Our new production engineer will be 
expected to even improve these good relations and be 
willing to spend the required hours day and/or night 
to this end. He must have the patience of Job to 
sell his ideas to the employees after he has proved their 
worth to the management. He must be broad-minded 
and not envious of his associates. He will welcome 
and not criticize the exceptional producer, knowing 
his costs are lowest. Our new engineer should be a 
musician, so he will understand what we mean when 
we demand that the fine tuning, intonation and tone 
of our instruments be maintained. His salary will 
depend upon what he has to offer. If he has imagina- 
tion, he will prove it to us in his first letter, as we 
dislike stiff, cold-blooded, too-scholarly letters of appli- 
cation. If you think you cannot qualify, or have no 
interest yourself in this position, but know of someone 
who you think has these qualifications, won't you 
please have him write us? Good men are scarce and 
you will be doing both your friend and us a good turn. 
We intend to be as finicky in selecting the man we 
have in mind, as we are in building instruments for 
better musicians. 


PLEASE WRITE BOX 44 
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SYMPHONY PLAYERS 
ALL INSTRUMENTS 

Having Difficulty Making Symphony Connections? 
We notify you regularly of AUDITIONS and VACANCIES in all affiliated 


Symphony Orchestras throughout the country. . . . REGISTER NOW!!! 
| For Applications, Write: 


SYMPHONY PLACEMENT BUREAU 
_ 446 West 34th Street __ New York City 1, New York 
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WHY DO THE GREAT ARTISTS 
AND VIRTUOS! ENDORSE THE 


ifton / 


THERE ARE REASONS 


WBEAUTY + DIGNITY xPROTECTION 


Insist on a LIFTON case when ordering your instrument 


THE LIFTON MFG. CORPORATION 


18 WEST 18th STREET ° NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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JMargaret Johnson 


GORGEOUS SWINGSTRESS OF THE SONG SPINNERS says: 
“The New Mapes Gold Strings 
are terrific! ! ” 


Features: Super Tensile Strength steel - High Resistance 
to Corrosion - Gold Plated Anaconda Bronze wound on 
Gold Plated Hexagon Core (not round). The sharp 
edges of the Gold Plated Hexagon secure the winding 
at 360° throughout its entire length. A String made 
this way cannot ‘Buz’ nor ‘Rattle’ from ‘Loose Winding.’ 
The Perfect Sering for instruments not electrically am- 
plified. 

They are made for Guitars, Mandolin, Violin, Banjos 


and Ukulele and are made only by The Mapes 
Piano String Co., New York 54, N. Y. 
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ALL AMERICA —* 


To Mares MUSICAL STRINGS.... 
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COMPOSERS’ CORNER 


Vic Mizzy, one of the youngest 
of our successful song-writers, re- 
ceived his musical education at New 
York University. While attending 
college, he wrote the varsity shows. 
These proved so successful that Fred 
Allen, who happened to attend one 
of the performances, put him on his 
program to do some of his songs. 
He immediately received an offer to 
write the production numbers for 








Vic MIZZY 


the Roxy Theatre. A few of the hits 
he has written are “Three Little 
Sisters,” “Take It Easy,” “I Had a 
Little Talk With the Lord,” “My 
Dreams Are Getting Better All the 
Time,” “The Whole World Is Sing- 
ing My Song” and “With a Hey and 
a Hi and a Ho Ho Ho.” He has 
written scores to eight motion pic- 
tures, including “Abbott and Cos- 
tello in Society” for Universal, and 
“Two Girls and a Sailor” for M.G.M. 
Besides all this—he teaches the 
Schillinger System at New York 
University 





Douglas Moore, head of the De- 
partment of Music at Columbia Uni- 
versity, and noted composer, has 
signed a contract with Carl Fischer, 
Inc., for the publication, on an ex- 
clusive basis, of his compositions. 





One of the unusual premieres of 
the coming season will be a Suite for 
Harmonica and Orchestra which 
will be first played in this country 
by John Sebastian. It had its world 
premiere in Paris in July of 1947 
with the soloist Larry Adler. Soon 
after this the manuscrpt unaccount- 
ably got lost and did not show up 
again until it appeared in New York 
in March after having been in tran- 
sit from Europe for five months. 





Dr. Robert Leech Bedell is restor- 
ing the complete repertoire of the 
organ from Frescobaldi through 
Reger, in a series of reprints in this 
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country which are both chronologi- 
cal and international in scope. Many 
fine organ works by world-famous 
composers such as Reger, Karg- 
Elert, Sittard, Rheinberger, Widor, 
Tombelle, Gigout, Mulet, Com- 
mette, and others, which have been 
allowed to go out of print at their 
original source in Europe, are thus 
being brought back intd circula- 
tion. 


Richard Arnell, young British 
composer, plans to bring his new 
piano concerto to America in the 
fall, when Moura Lympany will in- 
troduce it at a concert of the Na- 
tional Orchestral Association. 








Paul Siegel, who, while in Europe 
as a member of the U. S. Army, had 
two symphonic works performed in 
Vienna, is a civilian again and back 
in New York. 





Among the new additions to the 
repertory of the Baltimore Sym- 
phony Orchestra is “William Bill- 
ings Overture,” by William Schu- 
man; “The Moving Tide,” by 
Quincy Porter; Scherzo, by Burrill 
Phillips; Brazilian Dances, by Villa- 
Lobos, and Fantasia, for string or- 
chestra, by Peter Mennin. 





Igor Buketoff, conductor of the 
Fort Wayne Symphony Orchestra, 
will include “The Jubilation Over- 
ture,” by Robert Ward, in one pair 
of concerts of the coming season. 





Joseph Wagner led the premiere 
of his “Fantasy in Technicolor” with 
the St. Paul Pops Orchestra in 
August. 





Many of the symphonies com- 
posed by Haydn when he was in his 
forties and fifties are not included in 
the collected edition of his works. In 
fact, some have been lost. Others 
exist only in parts. In the spring of 
1939 the New Friends of Music, 
with the assistance of Alfred Ein- 
stein, brought back into circulation 
two of these virtually unknown 
works, Nos. 65 and 80. Now comes 
word that another of them, No. 53, 
has been reassembled and made 
available for performance. This time 
the one responsible for the discovery 
is Edvard Fendler, conductor and 
musicologist, who found the parts 
scattered in seven different places in 
Europe in his pre-war position as 
research director of the French State 
Radio. “L’Imperiale” is the title of 
the symphony, and it was written to 
commemorate a visit of the Empress 
Maria Theresa to the Esterhazy 
palace. The parts that Mr. Fendler 
was able to track down, the last four 
pages and the finale, supplement the 
parts which are to be found in the 
Fleisher collection in Philadelphia. 
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BUESCHER 
BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 


FORMER TOP BANDSMAN 
NOW TEACHING SAX 


“Buescher saxophones have 
everything desired by both 
students and professionals,” 
says Ray W. Stinson. Ray 
speaks from experience. A 
former player with Ted 
Weems and Henry Busse and 
lead alto with Teddy Powell, 
he now teaches saxophone in 
Kansas City and plays with 
KC bands. And that’s the sort 
of endorsement Buescher 
saxophones get all along the 
. from beginners to 
top stars. For Bue- 
scher saxophones 
do have everything 

. tone, playing 
ease, response. Your 
Buescher dealer 
will show you. 
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CRAFTSMEN-MADE 
Gold 


In Silver - 


- Platinum 





EXPERT REPAIRS 





Shops: 108 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 
Branch: Wm. S. Haynes Studio, 33 West 5lst Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 














ORCHESTRA STUDIES 


From R. STRAUSS’ Symphonic Works and R. WAGNER’s Operas and Concert Works 


STRAUSS, Complete................2.50 
WAGNER, Vols. I & H.Ea. 2.50 
FLUTE 
STRAUSS, Complete................1.50 
WAGNER, Complete.............. 2.25 
TRUMPET 
STRAUSS, Complete................ 1.75 


WAGNER, Vols. I & II Ea. 1.75 





VIOLA 
STRAUSS, Complete......g...0.....2.50 
WAGNER, Complete... 3.00 
STRAUSS, Vols. I & II..Ea. 1.75 
WAGNER, Complete............. 2.00 

TROMBONE 
STRAUSS, Complete................1.75 
WAGNER, Complete.............. 2.75 


Also: Orchestra studies for TRUMPET coveainc 


509 FIFTH AVENUE 





A WIDE RANGE OF THE 
SYMPHONIC REPERTORY—From BACH to PROKOFIEFF. Vols. 1, 2 and 3. Each $2.50. 


INTERNATIONAL MUSIC COMPANY 


CELLO 


STRAUSS, Vols. I & II.Ea, 2.50 
WAGNER, Complete.............250 


BASSOON 
STRAUSS, Complete............... 2.50 
WAGNER, Complete.............. 

FRENCH HORN 
STRAUSS, Complete............... 2.00 
WAGNER, Complete............. 2.00 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 

















During three and one-half years 
in the South Pacific, the one thought 
uppermost in the mind of Charles A. 
Cannon, besides the successful con- 
clusion of the war, was the forma- 
tion of an opera company in San 
Diego. On his release from the 
Army and his return to San Diego 
he contacted a young civic-minded 
business man, Robert J. Sullivan, a 
descendant of Sir Arthur Sullivan of 
Gilbert and Sullivan fame, and they 
conferred on the subject of the opera 
company. 

In January of 1946 a happy coinci- 
dence found four compatible people 
in San Diego at the same time. 
Julius Leib, whose father was a 
member of the Berlin State Opera 
orchestra, came to that city as musi- 
cal director for a local radio station, 
directed a concert orchestra during 
the International Exposition, and, as 
a result of his successes in these: ca- 
pacities was offered, and accepted, a 
music professorship at San Diego 
State College. Besides Mr. Lieb 
were William L. Dean, an opera 
singer—his mother had been a mem- 
ber of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany—and a well-known Los Ange- 
les producer; Marguerite Ellicott, 
who came from a theatrical family 
. and was a choreographer for United 
a fe Artists and Paramount Studios, and 
L MacGarit who had chosen San Diego as the 
town in which to open her own 
School of Ballet; and Harry Hays, 
a retired actor, whose successes in 
the legitimate theatre might well 
occupy the rest of this article. 


Mr. Cannon and Mr. Sullivan en- 
gaged Mr. Dean as producer. These 
three secured the services of Mr. 
Leib as musical director, Miss Elli- 
cott as choreographer, Mr. Hays as 
stage manager. In addition, as stage 
director they contacted Harry Bou- 
cher, who had extensive experience 
as an opera singer in Europe and 
America and as a stage director in 
Los Angeles. 





played by stars 
like these... 





























Funds for the project were ob- 
tained in a unique manner from in- 
terested business men and firms. If 
the season was successful the monies 
advanced were to be considered 
loans. If the company failed, they 
were to be considered donations. 
Subscribing memberships were sold, 
starting at $5.00, and season tickets 
at two prices were offered. 


MARTIN 


BAND INSTRUMENT CO 


Andee The company was to be built 
around a nucleus of local people of 
professional experience and caliber, 
and was “dedicated to giving San 
Diego the best in light opera, artisti- 
cally presented by its own company, 
=s| while offering talented young San 
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Diegans opportunities to secure 
training and experience, under pro- 
fessional direction, here at home.” 

The big opening came on the 
night of July 5, 1946, with the com- 
pany’s presentation of “The Mi- 
kado,” and each season since then 
has been more comprehensive in 
scope, more successful in its appeal. 

The first home of the company 
was Wegeforth Bowl in the San 
Diego Zoo, with a seating capacity 
of 1,272. This was a picturesque, 
reinforced concrete, shallow, cave- Bb 
like structure built as a seal grotto 
and used for trained animal acts. 
The peculiar formation presented 
many obstacles to adequate staging 
and lighting, all circumvented by 
the ingenuity of Carl Calahan, chief 
carpenter, and his stage crew. 

The winter of 1948 found Wege- 
forth Bowl flooded, and, with no 
concrete plans for a 1948 summer 
symphony in the offing, the sugges- 
tion of Carmen Conger, the com- 
pany’s leading soprano, that the or- 
ganization move to the Ford Bowl, 
which seats 3,800 people, fell on 
sympathetic ears. Mr. Cannon again 
took charge, pointing out the advan- 
tages and feasibility of such a move, 
one of the most outstanding aspects 
of which was the large number of 
low-priced seats which could be 
made available in the larger bowl. 
The officers of the opera company 
began negotiations with the city for 
its use. 

For the 1948 opening in Ford 
Bowl on July 8th, the company pre- 
sented “The Desert Song,” with 
about a dozen of the original eom- 
pany in the cast and chorus. The 
public most heartily placed its stamp 
of approval on the move, with more 
people attending in the two nights 
than had attended in five of the best 
nights at Wegeforth Bowl. 

All evidence points to the fact 
that the “Starlight Opera” is here 
to stay, that a winter season will be 
possible in the not too distant future, 
that the opera company and its suc- 
cess will serve as encouragement for 
the formation of a winter symphony 
orchestra, a municipal band, the 
building of an orchestra hall, a 
legitimate theatre and a municipal 
auditorium. If 129 opera salaries 
are spent in San Diego, seventy-five 
symphony salaries and sixty band 
salaries would bring the total to 264 
salaries spent locally by San Diego 
musicians. With the establishment 
of these organizations perhaps this 
city will not permanently lose its 
next generation of talented young 
artists to all points of the compass— 
north, south, east, and west. 
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- - NEWS NUGGETS - - 


The four great-grandchildren of 
Franz Schubert’s only brother, Fer- 
dinand, are in deep distress, accord- 
ing to a Viennese paper which pub- 
lishes news of gift packages. The 
eldest, thirty-five-year-old  Steffie 
Schubert, is almost blind and un- 
able to work for a living. Walter, 
aged twenty-two, a former child 
prodigy, was crippled while serving 
in the Wehrmacht. Eighteen-year- 
old Hanna is seeking work in the 
city’s welfare department, and Rob- 
ert, sixteen, is studying at a commer- 
cial school. Their father, the report 
says, lost his job as a waiter in a 
Viennese cafe after the Anschluss 
and died of malnutrition three years 


ago. 





A plan, known as “The Carnegie 
Hall Twilight Concerts,” provides 
for a joint hearing of artists of dis- 
tinction at Carnegie Hall and over 
New York’s radio station WQXR. 
Carnegie Hall agrees to rent its re- 
maining Sunday 5:30 dates “only to 
artists whose past accomplishments 
justify their being brought to the 
attention of a much wider audi- 
ence,” and WQXR will broadcast 
the first half-hour of each recital, 
from 5:30 to 6:00 P. M. Leon Bar- 
zin and Abram Chasins of WQXR 
have offered to counsel with artists 
to help them create the most effec- 
tive programs. 





The eighty-ninth Worcester Fes- 
tival which will extend from October 
25th through 30th, will include four 
regular subscription concerts and 
two special events. Eugene Or- 
mandy will conduct the Philadelphia 
Orchestra which has participated in 
the festival also for the past four 
seasons. The opening Concert of 
Familiar Music and the young 
people’s concert will be conducted 
by Alexander Hilsberg, associate 
conductor of the Philadelphia or- 
chestra. 





Eugene Ormandy was also con- 
ductor of the big event of the Holly- 
wood Bowl season, the performance 
of Gustav Mahler’s Eighth Sym- 
phony, “The Symphony of a Thou- 
sand.” For the occasion the Bowl 
directors assembled a chorus of more 
than a thousand singers. Among 
the listeners were Bruno Walter, a 
Mahler devotee, and the composer’s 
widow, Alma Mahler Werfel. 





The widow of Busoni has written 
Joseph Szigeti that bombings of 
Breitkopf’s Leipzig plant have hin- 
dered the production of some mod- 
ern works. Some of her husband’s 
works have been among the casual- 
ties. A projected performance in 


1948 : 


Italy of Busoni’s “The Bridal 
Choice” had to be abandoned for 
lack of material, and his Konzert- 
stueck, which more than fifty years 
ago won the Rubinstein prize, can- 
not now be performed because of 
missing orchestral parts. 





The English organist, composer 
and teacher of music, John Reymes 
King, has been appointed to the 
faculty of the department of music 
at Western Reserve University, Dr. 
Winfred G. Leutner, president, has 
announced. He will have the title 
of associate professor in music and 
will teach courses in music history, 
research, and sixteenth century coun- 
terpoint in the Graduate School of 
Western Reserve. 





The pianist, Sascha Gorodnitzki, 
has been appointed to the faculty of 
the Juilliard School of Music. For 
the coming year his class will be 
limited to former students of the late 
Madame Olga Samaroff. 





In the article on festivals, con- 
tained in the May issue, we omitted 
mention of the annual Bach Festival 
in St. Louis. This was begun in 
1940 by Dr. William Heyne and a 
few faithful followers, with the pre- 








sentation of the choral portions of 
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Al Sears really puts a sax through its paces as he 
turns on the heat with Ellington. That's why he 
plays a Buescher “400” tenor. “The ‘400’ tenor will 
take everything I can give it,” says 
Al. “Without exception, this is the 
finest.” You'll agree, 
once you've tried a 
“400” at your 
Buescher 
dealer's. 
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the B Minor Mass of Bach. A three- 





day Festival occurred in May of the 
present year, with a performance, 
again, of the B Minor Mass with a 
large choir, and orchestra, and a 
quartet of fine soloists. S. Maurice 
Whitcraft, president of the Bach 
Society of St. Louis, states further in 
his letter to us that “Plans are in- 
definite for 1949, but there is no 
doubt that Bach will continue in St. 
Louis as long as the inspiring leader- 
ship of Dr. Heyne remains in that | 
city.” 





When the Reading Symphony Or- 
chestra assembles for its 1948-49 
season the concert master’s desk will 
be occupied by Otto Wittich, who 
has filled this position for thirty-five | 
years. During this time he has 
played under the batons of six con- 
ductors, Harry Fahrbach, Walter 
Pfeiffer, Hans Kindler, Andre Polah, 
Saul Caston and Alexander Hils- 
berg. In addition to his duties as 
concert master, Wittich is also assis- 
tant conductor of the orchestra. He 
is the only member of the original 
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Reading Symphony Orchestra now 





playing with the present group. 





Jean Bedetti, first ’cellist of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, is re- 
tiring and his place will be filled 
by Samuel Mayes, first ’cellist of the 
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The New York City Opera Com- 
pany, whose revival of “Don Gio- 
vanni” last fall proved one of its 
most successful productions, is add- 
ing another Mozart opera to its 
repertoire. This is “The Marriage 
of Figaro.” The season which 
opens October 6th has Laszlo Halasz 
serving as its director for the sixth 
year. 





Guatemala City recently had its 
first opera season in twenty-four 
years. “Madame Butterfly,” “La Bo- 
heme,” “Rigoletto” and “The Barber 
of Seville” were given in a 1,400-seat 
moving picture house. Singers from 
this country who took part were 
Virginia MacWatters, Giulio Gari 
and Ivan Petroff. 





Alfredo Salmaggi will open his 
1948-49 opera season at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music with “Tosca” on 
September 11th. 





Their aim to give operas not regu- 
larly performed in America, “Opera 
"48," a newly formed company in 
New York, will have as their first 
production d’Albert’s “Tiefland,” 


Curtain Calls 


which they are doing in English as 
“The Lowland.” Siegfried Landau 
is the conductor and Albert Felmar 
the stage director. 





Charles L. Wagner will present 
two operas in Syracuse during the 
1948-49 season: “Romeo and Juliet” 
and “Barber of Seville.” Desire De- 
frere will be artistic director. Wal- 
ter Ducloux, young Swiss-American 
conductor, will direct “Romeo and 
Juliet,” and Paul Breisach will con- 
duct “The Barber of Seville.” 





The 1948-49 season of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company—now for- 
tunately assured—will probably open 
late in November or early in De- 
cember. 

mage 

The Watergate Series in Washing- 
ton, D. C., was brought to a close 
with productions of “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana” and “Pagliacci” presented by 
the Lyric Opera Association’s opera 
festival. Nicholas Rescigno, who 
conducted, is making a name for 
himself as a leader capable of extract- 
ing every item of drama from the 
scores at hand. 


Che Closing Chord 


Roudolph Sadar, a member of 
Local 28, Leadville, Colorado, for 
nineteen years and at intervals its 
president and secretary, passed away 
on June 19th. He had been leader 
of an orchestra here for many years 
up until about six years ago, when 
he had to retire on account of ill 
health. 





While listening to his favorite 
radio program, the Grenadiers, over 
WTMJ, in Milwaukee, Roy Peter- 
son, aged fifty-five, passed away as 
the result of a heart attack. He had 
been assistant music director and 
staff arranger at WTMJ since. 1929, 
and radio fans and studio visitors 
had come to look eagerly for the 
stout, blue-eyed man who was one 
of the three original Grenadiers. 
Back in the twenties, Roy’s trom- 
bone and baton had commanded a 
full house at the theatres in Mil- 
waukee. 

While he was still in the eighth 
grade at school Peterson organized 
his own orchestra and did his first 
arrangements. His original compo- 
sitions for the Grenadiers and other 
WTMJ programs numbered more 
than 100. 





Billy Casad, who for a number of 
years served as president of Local 
196, Champaign, Illinois, passed 


away on June 27th after a lingering 
illness. He had played in orchestras 
and bands—he was an excellent 
trombonist—in almost every city in 
the United States and Canada, and 
was for many years employed in the 
pit orchestra in theatres in his home 
town. 





Alfred Prescott, one of the leading 
musicians of Victoria, B. C., and 
vice-president of Local 247 of that 
city, passed away late in June. He 
was sixty-one. A resident of that 
city for thirty-six years—he was born 
in England—Mr. Prescott was for- 
mer director of music for Victoria 
schools, conductor of the Rotary 
Club Orchestra, and bandmaster of 
the Victoria Youth Band. At one 
time he conducted the orchestras of 
two theatres in Victoria. He was 
instrumental in forming the Victoria 
Philharmonic Orchestra. 





Sadie Rogers, a charter member 
of Local 319, Milford, Massachusetts, 
passed away on August 7, 1948. She 
served on the Executive Board for 
ten years and was a member of the 
Board at the time of her death. She 
was well known throughout New 
England as one of its finest pianists. 
She traveled with vaudeville units 
and was at one time manager of the 
Nipmuc Park Theatre in Milford. 
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MAKE INSTRUMENTS 
LAST LONGER... with 


HOLTON 
ELECTRIC OIL 


Dependable lubrication reduces 
weor . . . prevents corrosion 
+ + keeps valves responsive. 
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the high standards of the 
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Learn this Independent Profession 
AT HOME 
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Official Business 


(Continued from page sixteen) 


Fix Felix, Leo Holz, Berthe Van 
Den Berg, Henry Lippelgoes, Jacob 
Tonn, Otto Baumgart, Herbert C. 
Corduan, David H. Johnson, Paul 
I. Ouglitzky, Marienne Mozier, Ar- 
nold Sonkin, Bernard Altschuler, 
Jacob Naftelberg, Fred Reis. 

Newark, N. J., Local 16—William 
J. Desmond. 

Omaha, Nebr., Local 70—Robert 
J. Gernandat. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Local 60—Fred- 
erick G. Beck, William Thomas Alt, 
Mauro Valentine, Walter G. Hem- 
meger. 

Quebec, P. Q., Canada, Local 119— 
Daniel Blank. 

Reading, Pa., Local 135—E!wood 
Stetler. 

Sacramento, Calif., Local 12— 
Donald Davis, Frank Pinto, Wilmer 
“Bill” Birch. 

Seattle, Wash., Local 76—E. D. 
Caskey, Gerald King, Wallace M. 
Lord. 

San Francisco, Calif., Local 6— 
George Burgess, Edw. J. Moore, 
Paul Zerzawy, Edw. J. Blanchard, 
Mike Orozco, Elsie M. Clifton, Ralph 
J. Richards, A. W. Bach. 

San Diego, Calif., Local 325—Paul 
Rostain. 

Scranton, Pa., Local 120—Archie 
Martin, Harry Kneisels. 





BELA BARTOK 


On September 26, 1948, a marker, 
commemorating the third anniver- 
sary of the death of Bela Bartok, will 
be placed on his grave in Ferncliff 
Cemetery, Hartsdale, New York. 
This is being done by a group of 
friends of the Bartok family who 
were disturbed to find out recently 
that no tablet had been put on the 
grave up to this time. In accordance 
with the last wishes of Bartok, there 
will be no formal ceremony. How- 
ever, a number of networks are 
planning special commemorative pro- 
grams, to be announced later. 

A Bartok program was heard 
Sunday, August 29th, over WOR, 
when Sylvan Levin conducted Bar- 
tok’s “Folk Dances,” “Roumanian 
Dances” and “The Miraculous Man- 
darin.” On September 26th, David 
Randolph, at WNYC, in his pro- 
gram, “Music for the Connoisseur,” 
is doing some unusual recordings, 
including Bartok performing his 
own music and some of the quartets 
which are not commercially available 
on records. At 9:05 P. M. WOXR 
will broadcast a recording of the Bar- 
tok Piano Concerto No. 3. 

Besides his own remarkable writ- 
ing, Bartok made a great contribu- 
tion to music in his collection of folk 
music of Hungary, the Balkans, and 
the Near East. 
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Not just another Trumpet, but... 

New—Revolutionary. Adjustable YO IRI 
expansion spring — adjustable ac- 
tion — perfect action. Patented 
No. . . . Superb styling — extra 
heavy construction — tonal quality unexcelled — intonation as 
perfect as can be made. . . . The fastest action ever made — 
an instrument for the finest player. . .. Amazing pianissimos 


—full blaring fortissimos. Perfect adjustable valve eliminates 
tone interference. The PERFECT Trumpet and Cornet. 
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IGHTY-FIVE per cent of American fami- 
lies believe that all children should have 
opportunity for school instruction in play- 
ing instruments of their choice, with the lessons 
paid for out of public funds. But only 1.3 per 
cent of parents are interested in professional 
careers in music for their children. These are 
two of the many significant facts and figures 
emerging from the National Survey of Public 


Interest in Music, recently made by the Amer-’ 


ican Music Conference (332 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinos), at the instance of 
all branches of the music industry. 

Many firms in the music business have de- 
veloped extended market analyses based on the 
discoveries of this survey, making their own 
additions and refinements on the fundamental 
data. Among these market surveys is one of 
special interest to professional musicians. ‘The 
H. and A. Selmer Company has estimated the 
number of professionals who play each type of 
instrument and stacked these figures up against 
the Music Conference estimates of the number 
of amateurs in each field. As one might expect, 
in view of the prevalence of dance and concert 
bands in the professional field, a greater per- 
centage of professionals play the brass instru- 
ments, woodwinds, and percussion than is the 
case with the amateurs. But the actual ratio is 


surprisingly high: 55.9 per cent professionals as 
compared with 18.7 per cent amateurs. On the 
other hand, a much higher percentage of ama- 
teurs play fretted string instruments such as the 
guitar, banjo, and mandolin. 

The Selmer market analysis also throws some 
interesting sidelights on the practice of the 
schools in supplying instruments for use by stu- 
dent bands. The average high school owns the 
larger. instruments such as oboes, bassoons, 
French horns, tubas, and mellophones. Some 
schools also supply clarinets, trumpets, saxo- 
phones, and the like; but more commonly these 
are purchased by students individually. 


The company estimates that there are between 
twenty-five and thirty thousand school bands in 
the country, enlisting between two and three 
million student players—figures which augur 
well for sustained ‘interest in the dance band 
field, since it is axiomatic that the audiences 
for professional performances are ‘recruited at 
least fifty per cent from amateurs who have 
taken a fling at playing an instrument. (The 
same holds for concert audiences who patronize 
serious music.) 


Selmer’s sales breakdowns reveal a significant 


- fact about the instrument market among high 


school and college amateurs. The company 


Who Plays What? Selmer’s Market Analysis Shows 


markets three lines: the imported Selmer (Paris) 
instruments, precision-made, used by many vir- 
tuosos; the Selmer Signet line, and the Bundy 
line, primarily student instruments. Actually, 
more than half the sales of the Selmer (Paris) 
and Selmer Signet professional instruments are 
to amateurs, the overwhelming proportion of 
them students. 


This is not surprising to any roving listeners 
who have caught performances of such groups 
‘as the Girard, Ohio, High School Band. And 
professionals who have acted as judges at state, 
regional, and national high school band contests 
can bear witness that many of the student ama- 
teurs well deserve the best instruments moncy 
can buy. After they have won a few contests, 
the players naturally want the added lift that 
precision instruments can give to their per- 
formance. 


The total picture of American activity in the 
instrumental field, amateur and professional, 
in the table on the next page, is a revealing one. 
It shows that about one in eight of the popula- 
tion plays some musical instrument—and that 
about the same number formerly played one. 
Only forty per cent of American homes have 
one or more musical instruments; the rest de- 
pend on mechanized music or have none at all. 





Kemi Grassmann: Evangelist of a New Ballet Form 


ance. But Mr. Gassmann’s unusually successful 
joining of true stage drama with structurally 
independent symphonic movements has caused 
many critics both here and abroad to hail the 
work as a distinct contribution towards a new 
form of theatrical art. Mr. Gassmann himself 
says that it should, strictly speaking, be called 
not a ballet but a ballet-drama. 


Mr. Bromfield, writing in Theatre Arts Maga- 
zine, says, “The result of all this is a new kind 
_ of entertainment in which dancing, music, pan- 
tomime and dialogue are united as they are so 
frequently and so rightly in the theatres of Japan 
and China. The odd thing is that even to a 
veteran balletomane and a passionate admirer of 
the classical tradition, the effect was both right 
and natural. The result was a genuine work of 
art, completely realized with all the elements 
' fused into a harmonious whole.” 

The ballet, “Billy Sunday or Giving the Devil 
His Due,” was accorded its world premiere on 
March 2, 1948, at City Center, New York, by 
the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, with chore- 
ogr»phy by Ruth Page and with Franklin, Dani- 
lova and Ruthanna Boris in the principal roles. 
Meanwhile, however, the Opéra Comique in 
Paris had become interested in the work, and 
negotiations are still in progress for its produc- 
tion at this world-famous opera house. It is the 
first American score, according to the director 
“of the Opéra Comique, to be accepted for pfo- 
duction by the composer’s committee of the 
French national theatres in more than thirty 


‘years. 


In spite of production difficulties—and in spite 
of the fact that Europeans for the most part are 
not acquainted with the colorful figure of Amer- 
ica’s Billy Sunday—several other European opera 
houses, including the Royal Opera at Copen- 
hagen, have expressed a desire to produce it 
solely on the merits of the music itself. Mr. 
Gassmann has therefore been persuaded to ar- 
range it for symphonic performance, and in that 
form it will soon be available through his pub- 
lishers, Associated Music Publishers, New York. 

This is Mr. Gassmann’s first work for the 
stage. Up to now he has been known both in this 
country and abroad as a composer of symphonic 
and chamber music works. Last September the 
Radio National in Paris honored him by pre- 
senting a complete program of his chamber 
music on its European network. For the occa- 
sion he was asked to write a new work, and the 
result was his cantata, “Brave New World,” to 
a text by Archibald MacLeish, which is scored 
for baritone, clarinet, cello, harp, and piano. 
After its performance the critic of the Paris 
paper “Spectateur” called it “one of the most 
profoundly moving and distinguished works by 
an American composer.” 

Mr. Gassmann, who, besides being a com- 
poser, is a critic, lecturer and teacher, comes of 
a family of pioneers who settled in the eastern 
section of Kansas before that part of the country 
had been accorded the dignity of statehood. 
Something of the pioneering spirit is evidenced 
both in his music and in his ideas for the theatre. 
He was born at St. Mary’s, a small college town 
on the banks of the Kansas River. His first musi- 
cal composition was written at the age of ten. 


(Continued from page seven) 


At fifteen he gave a piano recital, then suspended 
his musical career until he had graduated from 
St. Mary’s College with a degree in philosophy. 
At that time Howard Hanson became interested 
in him and suggested a scholarship at the East- 
man School in Rochester. His Concerto for 
Piano was played at that time by the Rochester 
Civic Orchestra under Hanson’s direction. 

Still‘not content with his musical preparation, 
Mr. Gassmann went to Berlin before the war 
and studied for six years with Paul Hindemith 
at the Hochschule fuer Musik. Later he worked 
with the composer as his assistant. For the next 
three years Mr. Gassmann traveled extensively 
in Europe and Africa and finally settled in Chi- 
cago, where Frederick Stock asked him to con- 
duct the classes in theory and composition of the 
Civic Orchestra of the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra Association. 

At that time Dr. Stock also commissioned him 
to write his Symphonic Overture in G for the 
Golden Jubilee celebration of the Chicago Sym- 
phony. In reviewing its first performance, 
Claudia Cassidy wrote: “ . . . Remi Gassmann’s 
‘Symphonic Overture in G’ is so interesting in 
ideas and attractive in treatment that it opens a 
wide door to the young composer.” Cecil Smith 
wrote, “Gassmann has obtained a command over 
the problems of structure and dynamic con- 
tinuity which is outstanding among American 
composers.” 

Before he left for a concert tour in the spring 
of 1947, Mr. Gassmann had also been for a 
period director of the Composers’ Concerts and 
Seminar at the University of Chicago and music 
editor of the Chicago Daily Times. 
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: g CALL FOR CONNECTICUT CONFERENCE 
(Continued from page siz) 
a . All Locals constituting the Connecticut Conference of Musicians are notified that 
are not receiving a penny of wages for their work the Fall Meeting will be held at the HALF-WAY HOUSE, Boston Post Road, Route 1, 
from the Veterans’ Administration. They pay in Stamford, Connecticut, on Sunday, October 10, 1948, at 11:00 A. M. 








themselves! Their wages come from the A. F. 
of M.’s own Recording and Transcription Fund. 
It is fitting that live music’s recompense should 
renew, in the muscles, brains and hearts of thou- 
sands of folk all over our land, the will to live. 


SEPTEMBER. 1948 

















Delegates are requested to register at least four days in advance. 
HARRY L. BENSON (Local 234), Secretary and Treasurer, 
423 Orange Street, New Haven, Connecticut. 





























30 WEEKS TRAINING 
FOR WORLD WAR II VETERANS 


CLEAN, LIGHT INDOOR WORK... TWELVE MONTHS OUT 
OF THE YEAR AT GOOD WAGES...MANY JOBS OPEN... 
MANY OPPORTUNITIES TO OWN YOUR OWN BUSINESS. 
Learn to make all repairs and completely overhaul all instruments 
used in band or orchestra. Thirty weeks of expert training in class- 
room and shop can be yours almost without cost, if you are a veteran 
of World War II. 

Enroll in the first and only musical instrument repair school... 
established and conducted by the world’s largest manufacturers of 
band and orchestra instruments... approved by U.S. Veterans Admini- 
stration under Public Laws 346 and 16. Learn an interesting, respected, 
~rofitable trade in an uncrowded field. Over three million amateur 
and professional musicians are potential customers for musical in- 
strument repairs. A critical shortage of trained repairmen exists... 





Get complete information NOW, without obligation. anes 
} SEND FOR 

CONN VOCATIONAL SCHOOL SCHOOL 

127-29 S. Main St., Elkhart, indiana CATALOG F-23 








DIVISION of C. G. CONN LTD. 





AMPERITE 


Studio Microphones 
— Fan Prices 









Ideal for BROADCASTING 
e RECORDING 
e PUBLIC ADDRESS 
“The ultimate in microphone quality,” says Evan 
Rushing, sound engineer of the Hotel New Yorker. 
° Shout right into the new Amperite 
e—or stand 2 feet away— 
reproduction is always perfect. 


¢ The only type microphone that is nof 
affected by any climatic conditions. 
¢ Guaranteed to withstand more “knock- 
ing around” than any other type mike. 


ial Write for Special Introductory Offer 
er: and 4-page illustrated folder. 
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PROTECT YOUR FUTURE — Buy Your EXTRA Bonds Now! 
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FINES PAID DURING JULY, 1948 








I aici ~detctennconciaiaes $ 10.00 
Berg, L. A. Skipper .................. 10.00 
BN once cncntcdvsicssosnagees 10.00 
Carrier, Viateur “Pat” ............ 100.00 
ee ES CO 25.00 
Contreras, Manuel ..................... 414.86 
I, TIENEN sieresnovcnssecncnccegsece 10.00 
Del Guidice, Luigi ..................... 25.00 
ee ae 10.00 
Dolphin, Douglas G. ................ 16.87 
UE, TORO Be dvcvcescccancsceccesse 21.00 
Gentile, Al (Treas. Office)........ 5.00 
TEED echeucstcecvsateuiesassngenettes 125.00 
Hubbard, E. A. (Hibbard)...... 5.00 
Jackson, Mae 25.00 
Jones, Clyde . 50.00 
I OE ivitnectcsscccssaccssessenes 50.00 
rae 50.00 
PN, MII no ccc secaccoscendbesones 50.00 
Kramer, Wallaee E. .................. 10.00 
Local 158 (Treas. Office).......... 25.00 
Matthews, Geo. T. ...................+. 20.00 
Montgomery, Eurreal ............... 10.00 
Myres, Robert E. .................006+ 5.00 
Ps EE Ti. ccaccscoccsasenccsesee 60.00 
BR CEEED acintisthsehstadeacingestasbovesebtd 10.00 
Pfotenhauer, Ervin J. .............. 10.00 
By CII scecdsseccescecccsseoscacets 50.00 
SITIO. Ga inintscnitipntsadiiesniniioniied 10.00 
PIII cur ccnsccnscuisqnnsipviceneisns’ 25.00 
Simmons, Johnnie ...................... 10.00 
Smith, Maurine L. (refund)... 5.70 
Spata, Amedio J. ....................s00 11.58 
RESET 10.00 
Strickland, Don ... wt 25.00 
Trickey, Pat ......... 5.00 
Whitfield, Charles 20.00 
ET IIIT cin tecnchsbabessibensassiioens 5.00 

$1,340.01 





CLAIMS PAID DURING JULY, 1948 











Allen, Napoleon ...................000.+. $ 50.00 
IIL, TRIED | shscccdsaeiacicnscccsccdcies 12.00 
BE ED ipntrestivinttcinsicabearnagiticns 20.00 
SIS III 10. scnenaseuiginnesnsiieeetinal 31.50 
ee ae 58.00 
I GENEID ..-..cccodecoctuuntossacdeest 99.00 
Bur-Ton, JObn A, ............000.00008 200.00 
REE oe 60.00 
Caswell, TRBWATE  ....00cccccosccccccecees 13.00 
Cherones, William .................... 32.50 
GNI, “-FEMIED Seccracesctcacsscnccccescevers 200.00 
Childs, Reggie ................ jicliadasadi 5.00 
Clove Brook Lodge 150.00 
ER I. .edabhoeidakidnesican 250.00 
Corson, Ben ............. 2,857.00 
SATIS a itninidcipabiitsestigubdewstnotitn 106.00 
Cuplola, Mickey ...............0..000+ 20.00 
IL TENET 5 scscescicilbnhtasbiconstbcces 5.00 
BOT, TEGGIE ....ccscccscsccesccccesve 10.00 
EE IND 0 scicncinithiindbsanmuatiogn 12.50 
Emerson, Tom 5.00 
Evans, James 30.00 
Farrar, Art ... 10.00 
Forrest, Dell 15.00 
Forrest, Phil 30.00 
Friml, Rudolf, Jr. : 5.00 
Gallanti, Leonard (Pres. Off.) 40.00 
Gimby, Bobby 35.00 
Gladstone, Samuel (Protested) 156.00 
eee 50.00 
INES. III b. di sciracsccncseateicdersasies 44.50 
I NINN inc inicadnadicndnisecstense 50.00 
SIND: TI. 0c. cicatnendiocessednens 150.00 
Harrison, Ralphs .........0:.0006s.0..... 10.00 


Henderson, Fletcher .................. 50.00 
I MINED ssnascsascacussesosesonenie 


Hinsley, Jimmy = ; 5. 
Holmes, Billy (Holmberg). 25.00 
Huggins, Bill . i 30.00 
Hutton, Ina Ray . . 50.00 
Johnson, Geo. L. “Happy” 19.69 
Jones Brothers ..............g¢0:... 350.00 
Kibbler, Gordon ...................0000. 100.00 
BAO GMOG,, VE in... ..s.csccscccccgeccese 89.00 
NN Ea PE w., sncctncserstea® “vscekses 20.00 
Lesniak, Stanley ...................0..+ 150.00 
BONEN, PINE, disc ssccecescorecsancccccesess 10.00 
Loughlin, Frances G. ................ 10.00 

Lyric Opera Association, Inc. 
(President’s Office) .............. 2,613.50 
A IO oss cnstrcsinceciticcssecssetis 50.00 
I i sata leasing 175.00 
413.54 


Mauro, A. G. 





MEMBERS 


Wear Your Official 
Union Lapel Button 





@ Beautifully Engraved 
in Gold 
@ Blue Baked Enamel 
Background 
@ Patented Screw-Back 
to Fit Lapel 


PRICE, $1.50 


Federal Tax Already Included 


Mail Postcard to Box 87, 
Brooklyn 14, New York 


BUTTON WILL BE SHIPPED C.O.D. 
Check or Money Order Accepted 





























BERNIE GLOW 

featured with Woody Herman 

is a trumpet student of 
CHARLES COLIN 


Write, Wire or Phone for Information 
111-B WEST 48th ST., NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: Circle 5-5167 


Have You 
hatte bite! 


eEtorkey has 


Have You Studied 
Advanced Composition? 


Today’s Music Leaders Know Both 
DOUBLE YOUR INCOME NOW! ! 


Your earnings today are the result of the training 
you have given your natural ability. A knowledge of 
Harmony and Advanced Composition will open 
important, highly-paid opportunities to you— 
leadership, the nce to arrange music, to make 
and the many other 
HIGHLY PAID names of the trained musician. 
Send for our and itl d lessons. 
Use the coupon below. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 


CONSERVATORY 
Dept. A-644, 28 East Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 























(CO Piano, Teacher’s Normal Course (C Harmony 
CO Piano, Sudents’s Course Voice 

(C] Public School Mus.—Beginner’s LJ Clarinet 
(_] Public School Mus.—Advanced 0 Violin 

(_] Advanced Composition C) Guitar 

() Ear Training and Sight Singing D0 Mandolin 
C) History & Anal. Music CJ Saxophone 

OC Dance Band Arranging CJ Cornet—Trumpet 
(CD Choral Conducting Begin. & Prof. 

(J Double Counterpoint 

Name 

Street No. 

City Zone No. State........00« 





Have you studied Harmony?.... 
Would you like to earn the Degree of Bachelor 
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NOW AVAILABLE FOR 


Clarinet. and Saxophone 


AT YOUR LOCAL DEALER 








MOUTHPIECE SPECIALISTS 





P. O. Box 145, Queens Village, N. Y. 


DRUMMERS 


The following items are a “‘MUST” in any 
band which plays Latin-American music. 

















Cuban Maraccas (hand-carved)................ Pr. 1.75 
Cuban Maraccas (extra large, 

egg-shaped) . Pr. 2.75 
Cabassos (sambas) ......... icittinadeonscniiesasealy Tae 
Cabassos (extra large, hand-painted) Ea. 7.50 
Tubos Ea. 2.50 
a Pr. 1.25 
I cxtncncsdatisiinip tens chiatinnistdabianads Ea. 3.50 
Congas (hand-painted, length 26”..... ka. 17.50 
Wood Blocks (wooden) .... a SF 
| eh Ee IRR a a Te Ea....95, 1.10, 1.25 
Timbales, metal shell, tuneable, 

ff” REISER ee Set..35.00 

* 


If it’s in the drum. line we have it, 
can get it, or can repair it. 





Send for FREE Illustrated Drum Folder 


Frank Wolf Drummers Supplies 


117 West 48th St., New York 19, N. Y. 

















MUSICIANS’ HANDBOOK 


STANDARD 
DANCE MUSIC GUIDE 


% A classified and alphabetical list of the 
best and most popular standard Foxtrots, 
Waltzes, Showtunes, Rumbas, etc., with 
Original Keys & Starting Notes - Over 
5,000 Titles, 100 Classifications, 300 Shows, 
#4 Pages. 

* A list of over 360 Top Shows with their 
Hit Tunes, Years, Composers, Keys and 
Starting Notes, including — “The Song 
Histories of Favorite Composers’’. 

% "Song Hits through the Years’... The 
outstanding songs of each year, from the 
Gay-Nineties to the present day. 


SEND FOR YOUR 
Copy TODAY $1.00 


50c Edition Also Available 
mooRAY Ofc VITA 
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SIMONE MANTIA 
NOW ACCEPTING STUDENTS 
TEACHING 
Trombone and Euphonium 


325 West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Tel. CI 6-0430 


McGrane, Don 25.00 














Megerian, Leon . 50.00 
Montgomery, J. Neal 

Sr POI hc incieckendeeitaccas 100.00 
Oliver, Sy 50.00 
BPMIRINGG SADE Sn conds dasdiedsccescescseesis 10.00 
Paul Bacon Sports Ent., Inc..... 600.00 
Pfotenhauer, Ervin J. .............. 96.00 
ND 3) CR Spree 98.05 
|  , SRR eS en 200.00 
BE MINIS i scigdadhacs sina opcadcabubayaeticee 50.00 
MEINE SETI ase opédeessscnsscccacoenstes 50.00 
NG I Bison ccucascnvobscosousseses 100.00 
Reynolds, Ray ......... ¥ 20.00 
Richards, Johnny ... bt 25.00 
Rocco, Maurice ....... 100.00 
Rogers, Tommy .... 160.00 


Russell, Nina ........... - 20.00 


Saunders, Nettie ..... 100.00 
Shachner, Harold ... ‘ 15.00 
Slack, Freddy ................... 2 50.00 
SGMOOT, TATE §.0..0ccsecsesccsesse a 19.00 
St. John, Stanley .............. visha 65.00 
Sudy, Joseph .............. aa 90.00 
Tanner, Elmo ......... eee 50.00 
Teagarden, Jack  - eee 
I, SID acaicccccceckisinsccoscisuess 485.75 
TM, TIPU cvccincsaccsscessaveasces 15.90 
... SS saa a 30.00 
Trickey, Pat .......... 50.00 
Troxel, James M. ... si 2.50 
Valley. AremG, TING, ......0..0cccccees.0. 700.00 


Py, TD ar ssecst dicssegesecergesees 50.00 





Wallenda Circus, Inc. . 200.00 
Ware, James Deacon .... 50.00 
Weissman, Louis ...... Be 25.00 
Williams, .Skippy ...................... 26.00 
Wm. Morris Agency ................... 117.00 
Young, Trummy ....... ‘ ma 50.00 

$13,445.93 


Respectfully submitted, 
THOMAS F. GAMBLE, 
Financial Secretary-Treasurer. 





AT LIBERTY 





AT LIBERTY—Violinist, Local 802, experienced 
for classic and dance; can also fake for small 
combination. Don Gerard, 7612 16th Ave., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Tel. BE 6-7347. 
AT LIBERTY—Teacher of all brass and double 
bass, conservatory trained, would like to make 
change; prefer South or California; experienced 
in concert and symphony. Write Musician, 212 
North 10th St., Reading, Pa. 
AT LIBERTY—Top colored organ stylist desires 
position in metropolitan New York area; mem- 
ber Local 802; references; don’t own organ; de- 
sires A-l spots. Reginald Smith, 105-]4 32nd 
Ave., Corona, Queens, L. I., N. Y. Phone, 
ILlinois 7-3218. 
AT LIBERTY—Trombonist-arranger wants steady 
work after Labor Day; will travel; read or fake, 
prefer lead. Al Chase, 261 Lewiston, Detroit 30, 
Mich. Phone NI 5787. 
AT LIBERTY—Hammond organist, highest calibre, 
37 years old, wide experience; read, fake, trans- 
pose; shows, popular and classical; excellent ap- 
pearance; have own organ; prefer South, Cali- 
fornia, or Las Vegas, Nevada; member 802, 77, 661. 
Organist, 323 Edgewater Ave., Westville, N. J. 
AT LIBERTY—Trap drummer, 18 years’ experience 
in small bands, Western and swing; 29 years 
old; wish to locate with small band. Bernard 
Dullea, 20 Jefferson Ave., Massena, N. 


AT LIBERTY—Lead tenor sax man, doubles violin; 

member 802 eleven years; good appearance; 
transpose and fake all styles. Mark Dachinger, 
2758 Bronx Park East, New York 67. Phone, 
OLinville 5-9093. 


























JENCO Vibra-Bells 


Endorsed by JACK CONNERS, Artist, Staff Orchestra, 
Station KMOX, and JACK CONNERS TRIO 





G. C. JENKINS CO. 








On Sale at Leading Local Music Stores 
MANUFACTURED BY 


Decatur, Illinois 














Miff Mole Trombone Arrangements 
FAMOUS HANDY BLUES 
1. ST. LOUIS BLUES 
2. YELLOW DOG BLUES 
3. HESITATING BLUES 


4. BEALE ST. BLUES 
Price 75c Each 
ALFRED MUSIC CO., Inc., 145 West 45th St., New York 19 











AT LIBERTY—Trumpet player, read, tone, fake; 

16 years’ classic, club, ballroom experience; will 
work with society combo or tenor band; mar- 
ried, draft-exempt; 35 years old; veteran; member 
Local 8; available immediately. Clifford E. Lang- 
don, 36 Cassius St., New Haven 11, Conn. 


AT LIBERTY—Drummer, colored, available for 
engagements; read, experienced in dance, shows, 
concert, symphonic and band; Local 802; private 
teacher and coach. George Petty, Apt. 20, 502 
West 15lst St., New York 3, N. Y. Monument 
2-2471. 
AT LIBERTY—Trumpet man, excellent tone, fake 
anything; experienced; desires connection with 
combo, but will take work with larger band; 
sober, dependable, union member; available im- 
mediately; write or wire. James G. McCarthy, 
R. D. 2, Montoursville, Pa. 











STOLEN 





STOLEN—French Besson trumpet, serial No. 
87781; lacquer finish; liberal reward for infor- 
mation. Local No. 353, A. F. of M., 1011 Linden 














Ave., Long Beach 13, Calif. 


!. Glisten - ! 


A superb polish-solvent for fine wood finishes and delicate metal surfaces 


MAKE YOUR FINE INSTRUMENT .GLISTEN! 

Money back if not far superior to any other 
Guaranteed not to scratch nor mar nor to contain abrasive-grit, oil, waz, 
paraffin, tar, or alkaline substance. 
Send $1.00. No C. O. D.’s 
UNIVERSAL MERCHANDISERS, 1876 15th Street, San Francisco 3, California 


acellent for lacquered metals. 











JACOBS’ INDIVIDUAL 
STRAIGHT-RIM MOUTHPIECES 
For Cornet, Trumpet, Trombone and Bari- 
tone—Each “Hand-Tooled” and Tested. 
Comfort and improvement come imme- 
diately with a change to the RIGHT 
mouthpiece. Write for information now to 
MARION L. JACOBS 
929 Ouray Ave., Grand Junction, Colo. 






















ORCHESTRATIONS 


Dance, Vocal and Concert Orch. 


BY BEST ARRANGERS, Immediate shipment 
C.O,.D. without deposit. We pay the postage 















and supply any music 
to Union Members. 


GLADSTONE HALL MUSIC CO. 
1676 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 








Write for free Catalog 
of Orch., Bands, Books and special Free Offer. 
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*soned .. . WON’T WARP. 


More Orchestra Leaders 


use the KING DAVID 


Leader 


BATON 


than any 
other baton! 


tee 


_— 


' : 


Its exclusive feather-like weight 
lets yu CONDUCT FOR 
HOURS WITHOUT TIRING. 
Its micrometer-exact taper bal- 
ance makes it pleasant to hold... 
inspiring to lead with. Its straight 
grain maple is thoroughly sea- 
Its permanent white Duco finish is 
beautiful forever. NOW!..16 POPULAR STYLES —cork or wood 
handles—20” or 22” sizes—retail, 30¢ to $1.50 each. Get the 
“FEEL” of a King David in your hands TODAY! 


an 





At your favorite music dealer 
DAVID WEXLER & CO., Distributors, CHICAGO 5, ILL. 





REINSTATEMENTS 


SUSPENSIONS, EXPULSIONS, 





SUSPENSIONS 


Aberdeen, Wash., Local 236—S. A. Claflin, John 
Weeks, Wm. T. Cox, Marguerite Cox, Harvey 
Loyn, Gordon Wallgren, Bill Emrick, Beverly 
Whiting, Ed. Wilson, Gerald Newell, Marion D. 
Anderson, Bernard Thunem. 

Akron, Ohio, Local 24—Jerry L. Beckwith, 
Joseph G. Brode, Robert E. Cone, Jack R. Con- 
nell, Cal Conway, Earl W. Dilworth, Harold M. 
Evert, Marie G. Groat, Hugh Hazle, John A. 
Hranilevich, Raymond A. Jackson, Sarah Kodish, 
Delmer Ladd, Stephen S. Lewis, Herbert McCray, 
Howard Mattie, Joseph Metz, Nickolas Ninni, John 
Porter, Jr., James E. Ray, Gerald Renkenberger, 
Richard Russ, Larraine Schonauer, Neil A. Simp- 
son, Robert Stout, Glenn Tripp, Russell Vese, 
Weldon Williams, James Wolfe, Franklin Wood. 


Beaver Falls, Pa., Local 82—Ralph Aymack, 
August Anthony, Wallace Brown, Angelo Bian- 
cucci, Albert Bogolio, Louis Bicker, Dorothy 
Branowitzer, Earl Brummett, Bernard Busak, 
Walter Conti, Wayne Chaffin, Michael Drabek, 
Edmund Didiana, Harry DiVittis, Lawrence Elmer, 
Robert Fischer, Vincent Gruber, Hugo Hartzel, 
Chas. M. Harriger, Albert Hill, Albert lafirdo, 
Edw. M. Katcher, Melvin Kraynie, Ethel Kijta, 
Anthony Kranecevic, Jerry Lynch, Wm. McCawley, 
Robert K. Miller, Gail Masters, Satino Marucca, 
Geo. Martucci, Lawrence Moore, Leonard Moore, 
Louis Moore, Wm. B. Metney, Eugene Ott, Harry 
Parker, Jos. Patrick, Harry Payne, Wm. Pecchi, 
Melvin Robinson, Franklin Roser, Guy Rubino, 
Louis Sandy, Frank Santelli, Lucy Mae Stewart, 
J. A. L. Steatton, Sandrew Saiko, Howard Taylor, 
John A. Tufano, Fred A. Veronesse, Leonard 
Ware, Karl Williamson, Michael Zangus, Theodore 
Zazwierski, Nick Zernick, Robt. A. Allis, John 
F. Shoup. 

Bethlehem, Pa., Local 411—Antonio Arias, Wil- 
lard H. Bilheimer, Earl P. Cressman, Eugene Don- 
chess, Dale Haas, Conrad R. Hilpert, James Hor- 
vath, Richard Joyce, Andre B. Kerr, C. James 
Kocher, Jos. P. Orban, Gilbert A. Moyer, Arthur 
Ramacci, Frank Ranek, Charles Silfies, Frederick 
R. Stocker. 

Bradford, Pa., Local 84—Edna Church, Glenn 
Church, Edward Covert, Naomi Covert, Jack 
Covert, George Carter, Frank Cicerello, Arnold 
Carlson, Francis O’Hearn, Edward Rossman, 
Arthur Yasgur, Carl Bermender, Harry Crandall, 
Kathryn Wiles, Orvie Shook. 

Ill., Local 102—Don Abott, Dixie 


Ri. ingt 








FREE crover FREE 


GUITAR STRINGS 


‘AKE THE COUPON to your dealer and obtain a FREE SET 

of either Blue Label Phosphor Bronze or Black Label Stainless 
Steel Wound Guitar Strings. We will send a set to your dealer for 
each coupon he mails to us. Only one set to a customer. We know 
that once you have used Grover Strings you will continue to 
use them, for they are unequaled in tone and wearing qualities. 


GROVER ACCESSORIES CO. coy 


= -—s 


GUITAR 


I HAVE OBTAINED MY 

ser OF Grover; EP REE 
() Phosphor Bronze 
(] Stainless Steel Guitar Strings 




















Name 
STRINGS 
Address. 
» [ City State— 
Dealer. 
MUSICIANS!! DOES 

















NERVOUSNESS or STAGE FRIGHT 


Here at last is the — =» i problem—a WONDERFUL METHOD that shows 
how to CONTROL 


o> R-K PUBLICATIONS @ 3518 Pomeroy Ave. @ Los Angeles (33), Calif. 


stand between YOU and SUCCESS! 


‘VES, ELIMINATE NERVOUSNESS and stage fright. 
to LICK your n= am is contained in this ONE, easy-to-understand course. 
Send COMPLETE Method, Only $2 


additional to buy. 








Dell Fuller, Don Smith, Cleo Jefferson. 

Bend, Oregon, Local 700—Walter H. Schwab. 

Charlotte, N. C., Local 342—Calvin M. Allison, 
Boyce F. Coble, Claude T. Deese, Thos. P. Dillon, 
David K. Farr, Howard Fowler, Robert C. Greck, 
Preston D. Grier, Claude H. Hasty, Elmo O. Hat- 
ley, C. B. Hendricks, Bill Lowder, Howard B. 
McCoy, John W. Neal, Francis A. Stewart. 

Dallas, Texas, Local 147—Louis Benevidez, 
James A. Cullum, Frank Folmar, Charles Hill, 
Carlos Kent, Jimmie V. Mendias, Felix Palmer, 
Felix Ramirez, Lloyd Ullberg, LaFern Windham. 

El Paso, Texas, Local 466—Bob Burk. ‘ 

Fall River, Mass., Local 216—Thos. A. Bourne, 
Thaddeus Cholewka, August J. Correia, David 
Coute, Jr., Dorothy Coute, George Harnett, Charles 
Letendre, Paul Poisson. 

Ithaca, N. ¥., Local 132—Harold Tubbs. 

Jamestown, N. Y., Local 134—Fred G. Blackmer, 
Albert W. Bowen, Frederick Eckberg, Norman 
Herby, Melvin W. Hankinson, Charles H. John- 
son, Willis C. Lundall, Peter B. Slack, Kenneth 
Seymour, Boyd A. Winans, Milford P. Cooper, 
Richard Potter, Donald A. Ball, A. David Beck- 
man, Victor Dietzel, Robt. L. Folkman, Stanford 
D. Hankinson, Donald Jones, Edw. Kohler, Robt. 
Marvell, Ernest Sandquist, Donald Z. Wagner, 
Margaret H. Shade Taylor, Jack Flanagan. 

Kansas City, Mo., Local 34—John Allen, Wm. 
D. Allen, John Allred, Juanita Andrest, Clyde 
Baldschun, James Barber, John Barnett, James 
Basham, Vito Belfonte, Joe Bianchino, Mildred 
Bohnsack, Norma Bowman, Jim Boyce, Dewitt 
Boyd, Irving Brady, Bruce Branson, Mildred Bris- 
coe, J. W. Brocaw, Clyde Brown, Richard Brown, 
Wallace Bush, Geo, Campbell, Michael Carll, Nick 
Chartier, Leonard Childers, Earl Chinn, Floyd 
Chronister, Joseph Clyde, Chas. Collings, Arthur 
Cook, Tommy Cook, Milford Crabb, Irma Crall, 
Chas. Crawford, Betty Curth, Roy Davis, David 
Day, Rene DalMotte, Lynn Danby, Claude Den- 
ney, Geo. Devine, Chas. Drake, John Duggan, 
Pat Dunn, John Erickson, Fred Farrar, James Fet- 
ters, Kenneth Field, Leroy Field, Wallace Fike, 
Joe Fisk, James Flanagan, Clyde Flory, Nelle 
Flory, Jane Foster, Lowell Froman, David Gabrell, 
Mabel George, A. M. Gillespie, Floyd Godbey, 
W. E. Goodhue, Dennis Hall, Wayne Harris, Don 
Hibbard, Leon Hinkle, Jr., Lester Hooten, Carl 
Howe, —e Hughes, Clarence Johnson, Harris 

my Joh , Mary Jolliff, Mike Kali- 
nov, Jack + men 29 Robert King, Vera Lane, Wm 
Larson, Ray Laughlin, J. D. Leatherland, Lois 
Lockwood, Henry Long, Jean Lord, Frank Lorenz, 
W. E. McCormick, Mickey McCoy, Cliff McDonald, 
Mary McGill, Geo. McKeen, Dean McKenzie, John 
y, Arthur Mathers, W. D. Mather, Paul 











FOR OBOE, ENGLISH HORN 





CAN BE MADE TO FIT YOUR MANDREL 
Sold Per Dozen, 100 and 1,000 
ALSO French Cane, Gouged, Folded, 

for Oboe, English Horn, Bassoon 
and Contra 
Corks (Tapered Holes), Silk, Fish Skin. 


VICTOR DeMARZI 


1058 Southern Boulevard, Bronx 59, N. Y. 














MOUTHPIECES 
“BUILT-TO-FIT” 


(Trade-Matk Registered) 
For TRUMPET, TROMBONE 


Are the “pearl of great price’ to many brass 
men—NOW! Fitted with utmost precision, the 
result of 34 years’ constant effort to make a 
geod product even better. Reasonably low 
priced, and of weighty import—HONESTLY 
ADVERTISED! I believe them to be the most 
effective remedy known for correcting and 
building faulty embouchures. Made by the 
Old Master himself, who originated this sys- 
tem, developed it, and proved that “‘BUILT- 
TO-FIT”’ mouthpieces ARE the answer to most 
embouchure problems. 


WRITE FOR FREE INFORMATION 
AND PROOF 
HARRY L. JACOBS 
2943 WASHINGTON BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS. 

















Special Arrangements For 


Small Combinations 


Send Instrumentation and Numbers 
Desired for Estimates. 


E. J. HALL 
P. O. Box 651 - - Prescott, Arizona 











NEW PIANO “MUTE” 


Lets You Practice Piano Day or Night 
Without Disturbing Others 
MAYO'S Muting Device—easily attached or de- 
tached without harming mechanism. State 
upright, grand or spinet! Sold only on money- 
back guarantee. Send $5.00 for mute and 
full instructions for use. 
RICHARD MAYO, Piano Technician 





Dept. 004, 1120 Latona St., Philadelphia 47, Pa. 











Do You Own an Italian Violin? 


New Italian hand-made Violins and Violas, $75.00 
to $200.00. Real Italian tone, excellent workman- 
ship, beautiful oil varnish. Shop around! Com- 
pare prices, Save two-thirds! We have direct con- 
tact with more than forty modern Italian makers 
through our agent in Milan. Free trial. Write 
for particulars. 


SUBURBAN MUSIC 
643 Stuyvesant Ave., Irvington 11, N. Je 





$ GUITARISTS’ GREATEST DISCOVERY 


4 C4 
Chord-O-Matic 

Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
Now play minor 9th chords, 13ths, major 7ths, 
llths and over 1,000 other 6-string chords 5 
different ways. EASY AS ABC. No books or 
dry studies. Nothing omitted. Makes good 
guitarists better. Rush $1.00 today. We'll in- 
clude FREE ‘‘Fast Chord Changes Simplified.” 











Trebb Sales, 1761-C Hamilton, Lorain 2, Ohio 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 
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W. T. ARMSTRONG CO. 
ELKHART, INDIANA 





PETERSON HANDCRAFT REEDS 
GUARANTEED REEDS FOR OBOE, 
ENGLISH HORN AND BASSOON 

Also Expert Repairing on All Double 
Reed Instruments. Price List on Request. 
STEPHENSON MUSIC CO. 

115 No. Newton Ave., Albert Lea, Minn. 











LEARN PIANO TUNING AT HOME 
Complete Course by 
DR. WILLIAM BRAID WHITE 
Course includes necessary tools, lec- 
ture-beat recording and text book. 
Pay as you learn. 
For full details write 
KARL BARTENBACH 
1001 East Wells St., Lafayette, Indiana 








DANCE BAND LEADERS 
FINE ARRANGEMENTS of STANDARD 
TUNES are the BEST INVESTMENT you 
can make for your band. FREE LIST 
of AVAILABLE MATERIAL for Trumpet, 2 
Saxes, Piano, Drums, and optional Bass. 

LARRY LIVINGSTON 
1116 Owana St., Royal Oak, Michigan 











FLUTE INSTRUCTION 3 


NILES (STITZ) FARGASON, First Flute ¢ 
Prudential Family Hour and Borden's $ 
Wednesday Night Program. Phone or ¢ 
Write for Appointment in New York. $ 
139 South Broadway, Nyack, N. Y. : 
Nyack 1696-W Q 














KING ROSS 
HI-TONE 
MOUTHPIECE 
For Easy High Notes on Trombone 
KING ROSS ,22yson Heights, NY. 














SEPTEMBER, 1948 


Mayhugh, Fred Meek, Carl B. Metz, Clyde Miller, 
Harold Miller, Marie Mills, Al Mischlick, Ray 
Mueller, Steve Muro, Ray Norman, Wendall Pate, 
Ernest Peek, O. P. Peneton, John Perryman, Rod- 
ney Polson, Anthony Poppa, Glenn Potts, Preston 
Robinette, Betty Rodick, Chas. Rogers, Wesley 
Sailor, Mrs. Fred Shaw, Kenneth Shaw, J. F. 
Shawver, B. L. Shoemake, C. W. Sillett, Jimmy 
Small, Geo. Smith, Phillip Smith, Wm. Smith, 
Howard Snyder, Chas. Snoderly, Wendell Snoderly, 
Vilem Sokol, Robert Springer, Lars Stal, Ralph 
Storms, Eugene Thomas, Jack Thomas, Marilyn 
Tucker, Marshall Turkin, Norman Turner, Chas. 
Tyler, Roy Ursenbach, Chas. Van, David Van- 
Vacto, A. T. Vickery, Patricia Wagner, George 
Watling, Gordon Watling, Kenneth Welch, Ray 
White, Howard Wiard, Jane Willitt, Walter Wil- 
liams, Gerald Willis, G. D. Winkler, Forrest 
Wyatt, David Young, Ruth Younge, Richard 
Zammar. 

Long Beach, Calif., Local 353—Dan Garcia, Ray- 
mond Green, Clifford Jackson, Albert Noah, Dallas 
Jack Raye, Dusty Rhodes, Al Rolin, Chas. W. 
Simmons. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Local 73—Barrell Barnett, 
Harold O. Booker, Harold S. Boquist, Donald N. 
Burtis, Frank J. Carufel, Jos. N. Chambers, John 
V. Cole, Anthony Costello, Berla L. Engstrom, 
Chas. A. Hughes, David Hunt, Harland J. John- 
son, Floyd A. Klang, Kris Knutsen, Chas. E. 
Krenz, Herbert V. Larson, Jack LaSalle, Victor C. 
Lessine, Wm. Martin, John Melchisedech, John L. 
Neveaux, Stanley J. Morud, Chester T. Petersen, 
R. D. Rasmussen, A. V. Schoonmaker, George W. 
Ritten, Chas. L. Stapleton, Wm. W. Stearns, Jerry 
Stinar, Donald Tomlinson. 

Memphis, Tenn., Local 71—Wash Rhea, John 
E. McDade, Ted York, Lee Rusch, Walton H. 
Shelev. 

Montreal, Quebec, Canada, Local 406—Molly 
Lee, Ted Hader, A. E. McMullin, Danny Taylor, 
Gilles Tetrault. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Local 60—Clyde Bellin, Francis 
Berger, Geo. T. Brayak, Robt. Jas. Breitinger, 
Walter J. Brickell, Michael J. Broderick, Jr., Vin- 
cent J. Campbell, John P. Cangalier, Edward 
Christe, Paul J. Condo, Louis De Gasperi, John 
R. Dewey (Dick), Paul S. Dippolito, Wm. Dolin- 
ski, Beverly B. Durso, James Durso, Wm, Eichler, 
Ralph Eiler, Robt. L. Gergins, Hubert Gibbons, 
Fugene V. Graham, Bert Green, Richard T. Jones, 
Fdw. W. Kenyon, Vincent F. Laurie, Clyde Mc- 
Creary, John H. MacFarlane, J. Edgar Martin, 
Ren Mazer, Donald™ Milligan, Oscar Logan Minear, 
Sr., Stephen Musisko, Eugene Szilagyi, Geo. G. 
Vincent, Matthew Woiton, Basil L. Yocca. 

Peoria, Ill., Local 26—Anthony Zonzo. 

Quebec, P. Q., Canada, Local 119—U. Frenette, 


| Geo. Proux, Ravmonde L. Leclerc, P. H. Trem- 





blay, Adrien Labranche. 

St. Catherines, Ontario, Canada, Local 299— 
Wm. Colledge, Harry Flatman, Alan Sentance, 
John L. Simpson. 

St. Paul, Minn., Local 30—Gerald Rions, L. C. 
(Tucson) Smith, Ronald E. Sorenson, Clarence A. 
Taylor, Donald Tomlinson, John B. Weiss, LeRoy 
B. Whitney, John J. Rose, Jr., Donald J. Ander- 
son, Allen D. Calvin, Henry J. Capocasa, Brewer 
Lee Clark, Ernest J. (Bud) Cunningham, Hartland 
W. (Harts) Deering, Maurice W. Eichers, Patrick 
J. Fitzgerald, Oscar D. Frazier, Ronald Freeman, 
Eugene O. Frey, Ervin G. Friemuth, Willard E. 
Gombold, Wm. J. Hannah, Richard T. Helgeson, 
Henning G. Holland, Henry A. Jacobson, Law- 
rence W. Kuehn, Ned A. LeMire, Frank J. Luedke, 
Ir., Kenneth E. McKenzie, James A. Martini, 
Robert C. Masters, Theo. J. Mieske, Henry M. 
Moore, Carl (Duke) Pederson, Earl G. Pierce, 
Arling A. Reese, Jos. A. (Ted) Reiter, Robert G. 
Rieschl. 

San Antonio, Texas, Local 23—Tommy Fielder. 

Spokane, Wash., Local 105—Melvin Baddin, 
Harry Becker, Merle Bell, Vivian Berquist, Frank 
Bisbey, Stanley Black, Sam Cassel, Marjorie Cat- 
lin, Lloyd Christensen, Harold Clare, Ted Cook, 
Tack Coshow, Jim Fish, Gean Gibson, Everett 
Hanks, Roy Keith, Miles King, Albert Mellick, 
Tom Murphy, Bess Murray, Francis Nolan, Eugene 
Sherseth, Geo. Smith, Glenn White, Virginia 
Wolfe. 

Scranton, Pa., Local 120—Arthur Hawck, Oliver 
Petrini, Wilbur McMillan, Edw. C. Gayeski, 
Daniel F. Coyer, Americo Astolfi, Edw. Casey, Sr., 
Edw. Casey, Jr., J. Howard Widener, Paul Tor- 
nambe, Franklin Thomas, A. Cyril Phillips, Chas. 
Nagle, Richard Minich, John J. King, Paul Judge, 
Thomas Taddonio, Carl Taddonio. 

West Palm Beach, Fla., Local 809—Robert R. 
Neville, Alphonse C. Stenna, Woodrow W. Fay, 
W. R. (Doc) Savage, Steve E. Tatar, Robert J. 
Wood. 

Wichita, Kansas, Local 297—Alfred L. Stults, 
Dean F. Walsh. 

Wilmington, N. C., Local 619—Bob Ardén, Geo. 
M. Barden, Bradford Cantwell, Morty Fellman, 
Patty Jones, John Kirkise, Rosalie Harrington, 
Jerry Kennelley, Bill Lowder, W. P. Melton, 
Robert E. Machott, Winfred E. Nichols, Roy G. 
Potter, R. L. Conley, Macon Rice, Frances J. 
Segreto, Norwood Skipper, Richard Truett. 

Wilmington, Del., Local 641—Stanley Brown, 
Harry Crafton, Webster Dorsey, Lawrence Faulk- 
ner, Edw. Fleming, Clinton B. Grant, Jr., Vernon 
Hamilton, Richard Hardy, Robert Harris, Harvey 
Hill, Vanice Hines, Wm. Hollis, Marion James, 
Vetia Moore, Alfred Peterson, Elvert Rogers, 
Thelma Stoner, Wm. A. Ward, Edw. Seeney. 


EXPULSIONS 


Cleveland, Ohio, Local 4—Ray Javorcky. 
Detroit, Mich., Local 5—Robert John (Bob) 
Aymen, Ronald H. Barnett, Marlyn Joyce Berg- 








PIANISTS 


IMPROVE YOUR PLAYING 
BY BROADWELL TECHNIQUE 


Learn how the Broadwell Principles of Mental-Muscular 
Co-ordination and the Keyboard Patterns Method to gain 
proper keyboard habits can greatly improve your Accu- 
racy, Technique, Memorizing, Sightreading and Playing. 


REDUCE PRACTICE EFFORT—10 TO 1 


Your piano practice can be scientifically applied to eliminate Waste Effort and 
Time. Learn how one practice repetition can do the work of ten; how 
memorizing and sightreading are reduced to logical practice principles. The 
Broadwell System makes memorizing automatic. Makes Sightreading a natural, 
rapid and accurate process. 


GAIN IMMEDIATE RESULTS 


Value of the Broadwell Methods applied to your own playing is appreciated not 
only in the improved quality of playing, but also the speed with which improve- 
ments in technique, accuracy, sightreading and memorizing, etc., become 
noticed. Improved mastery of skills such as trills, arpeggios, runs, octave 
passages, chord skips, is unmistakably evident after the first ten days. 


ADOPTED BY FAMOUS TEACHERS - PIANISTS 


The Broadwell Methods are used by famous Concert Pianists, Professional 
Pianists, reputable Teachers, Students and Organists the world over. These 
methods may be applied by the student who has had but six months of previous 
piano instruction as well as by advanced students. The methods are as valuable 
to the player of popular music as to the classical pianist. The Broadwell Methods 
have been successfully used for over twenty years by thousands of pianists. 


BROADWELL PIANO TECHNIQUE 


Mail Coupon — no obligation — for 


FREE BOOK — “TECHNIQUE” 


BROADWELL STUDIOS, Dept. 78.J 
Covina, California 
Gentlemen: 

Send me your FREE Book “Technique” showing how I may quickly 
Improve my Technique, Accuracy, Memorizing, Sightreading and Playing. 
I understand there is no obligation. 














Skilled Craftsmanship 


“KNOWN THE WORLD OVER” 


QUALITY IS THE FIRST CONSIDERATION IN 
ALL KAPLAN STRINGS, PROCESSED TO 
PERFECTION BY ARTISANS TO WHOM SKILL 
AND WORKMANSHIP ARE FAMILY HERITAGES. 
VIOLIN * VIOLA * CELLO * BASS * HARP 


See Your Local Dealer 


Strings 


polished to 
1/10,000 


of an inch 







































BEST ALL-PURPOSE TYMPANI STICK MADE 
BALANCE e TONE e RHYTHM 


MANUFACTURED AND USED BY SAUL GOODMAN--Solo * 
Tympanist, New York Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra Price, $6.00 


Send Check or Money Order to 
SAUL GOODMAN, 141 Kneeland Avenue, Yonkers, New York 


















SCHOOLS throughout the nation are teaching 




































CALIFORNIA George Pepperdine College, Los An el 
San | State College, San Jose os 
CONNECTICUT | Hartford School of Music, Hartford 
FLORIDA | Schillinger Academy of Music, Coral Gables 
ILLINOIS | Chicago Musical College, Chicago 
Metropolitan School of Music, Chicago 
Midwestern Conservatory of Music, Chicago 
MASSACHUSETTS | Soltman Studios, Boston — 
Schillinger House, Boston—Worcester— 
Springfield 
Beacon School of Instrumental Music, Boston 
MARYLAND | London Conservatory, Baltimore 
NEW JERSEY | New Jersey Musical College, Jersey City 
NEW YORK | American Theatre Wing, New York City 
New York University, New York Cit 
Gotham School of Music New York City 
PENNSYLVANIA | Hamilton School of Music, Philadelphia 
Lebanon College, Annville 
Wyomissing Institute of Fine Arts, Reading 
SOUTH CAROLINA | Converse College, Spartanburg 


The text for the course is a two volume work which sells 
for $30.00 a set, entitled ‘The Schillinger System of 
Musical Composition”, a comprehensive and practical 
treatise of all aspects of musical theory. 

Private instruction in the Schillinger System is being 
offered by numerous authorized Schillinger teachers— 
for a complete list and/or additional information write to 
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FAST-RISING STAR 
WITH CHUCK FOSTER 


You can take personable Tommy Carr's word for it — 
the Buescher “400” tenor sax tops them all. Now 
playing with Chuck Foster's popular band, Tommy 
says, “In the laste 6 years I've played practically every 
make, and the Buescher 
is the only one that gives 
me everything I expect.” 
Visit your Bue- 
scher dealer and 
try a “400” your- 
self — see how 
perfectly this fine 
instrument re- 
sponds to your in- 
dividual artistry. 





BUESCHER 
BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 


EL ERMART, INDIANA 














strom, Howard S. (Babe) Brown, Mifflin J. Camp- 
bell, Daniel B. Carlton, Ocie (Barnett) Collins, 
Othello (Art) Collins, Jearold E. (Jerry) Cook, 
Milford Davis, Arnold A. Dial, Marion DiVita, 
William Entwistle, Jr., Robert Gay Fullerton, 
William N. Gaines, James Glover, Jesse Green, 
Stanley (Gray) Grzesik, Edward Allen Harris, 
James (Jimmie) Henderson, Lloyd Alfred, Jr. 
(Boogie) Henderson Edward Janoski (Eddy Jan), 
Rufus N. Jones 3d., Frank Joseph Kallao, Helen 
M. Kokones, Alais (Al) Korinek, Leonard Leo 
(Lenny) Linden, Frederick Ralph Lange, Gertrude 
Lewis, Willie T. Lucker (Jack Luker), James Mac- 
Farlane, Jr., Milton S$. MacNeal, James Wilson 
McLauchlan, Samuel McLellan, Howard C. (Arkie) 
Melcher, Dorothy Moore (Ginger Johnson), Saul- 
(Jack) Moss (Johnnie Allen), Louis J. Nagy 2nd, 
Eric Nicoll, Robert H. Nix, Frank Porter, Earl 
Jean Prahl, Haig Prudian, Florence K. Reese, 
Leon A. Rice, Robert L. Rider, Phyliss Lawrence 
Rowe, Mathew Rucker, Forest M. Rye, Lawrence 
A. Sampson, James J. Sica, Ross J. Smith, Johnnie 
Louis Stokes, Walter G. (Wally) Townsend, Wil- 
liam Wilkins, Nathaniel Winn, William H. (Bill) 
Wood, Olevia Woodard. 

El Paso, Texas, Local 466—John Hopson. 

Montreal, Quebec, Canada, Local 406—Jerry Clif- 
ford. 

Middletown, Conn., Local 499—Jesse Jackson, 
James Moody, Jr., Charles Lee Moody, Andrew 
Harris. 

New Orleans, La., Local 174—Henry L. (Chick) 
Moore, 

Omaha, Neb., Local 70—Harold J. (Al) Higgins. 

Ottawa, Ontario, Canada, Local 180—Larry L. 
Carrigan. 

Quincy, Ill., Local 265—Wm. Harrison, George 
Diegel, Harold Cleveland, Murel Barth. 

San Diego, Calif., Local 325—Charlie J. Parker. 





REINSTATEMENTS 


Aberdeen, Wash., Local 236—Carl Strom, Ruth 
Dailey. 

Akron, Ohio, Local 24—Harold Martin, George 
Ross, Jerry Bergem, Bernard May, Glenn B. Cole- 
rider, Cecil Dale Eagon, Joe T. Mazzola, Milton 
Weller, Geo. W. Wright, John Boiarski, John A. 
Semelia, Raymond Fowler, Delmer Ladd, Joseph 
Metz, Nickolas Ninni, Albert S. Lynch, Stephen 
Lewis, Marie Groat, Jerry L. Beckwith, Harold 
Evert, Glenn E. Tripp, James E. Ray. 

Beaver Falls, Pa., Local 82—Jack Schiffour, 
Ernie Vagais, John M. Pfaff. 

Baton Rouge, La., Local 538—Jerry Barlow. 

Boston, Mass., Local 9—Leo Larkin, Alfred 
Laubin, Leon B. Shaw, Jesse Smith, Jacob Hecht 
Strauss, Mitchell Baizen, Rocco Buttiglieri, Richard 
C. Collins, William G. Crotty, Marino Cuozzo, 
Karl L. Ernst, Felix Forte, Jr., John E. Hildreth, 
Charles Rosen, Stanley Spector, Morsie Allen, 
Domenic Edward Bonanno, Henry Lombardi, John 
E. Lydstone, Jr., David Maltzman, Vincent Parla, 
Charles Radosta, Raymond Stewartson, Carlo Bar- 
resi, Gabriel Colangelo, Charles D’Angeli, Arthur 
DeRosa, John M. Hammers, Robert S. Mulligan, 
Willard Mason Murdock, Frank P. Patti, Fred L. 
Ricci, Muriel H. Schiff, Walter P. Schmidt, An- 
thony Sherbo, Jr., Salvatore Tarbi, G. E. Lamb, 
Salvatore Mazzocca, Terry Page, Wilma W. Pratt, 
Jordan S. Ramin, William Reynolds, Francis Rob- 
erts, George H. Rogers, Milton G. Rubin, Joseph 
Ryan, G. Rowland Young, Anthony Bellacqua, 
Louis Bonick, Herman Brenner, Lester E. Cham- 
berlain, Raphael DelSordo, Peter Derose, Manning 
W. Hamilton, Irving Fishman, Frank B. Holder- 
ried, James A. Lambert, George H. Lambert, 
Bernard Larkin, Thomas O’Donnell. 

Bloomington, Hll., Local 102—Don Baker,’ Ray 
Bessmer. 

Cedar Rapids, Yowa, Local 137—Geraldine Rund- 
quist, George Sigmund. 

Chicago, Ill., Local 10—Martin P. Horvath, 
Robert L. Adair, Martha Hathaway, Dorothy Ban- 
yard, Harry Goldson, Raymond Tomlinson, Sam 
Heifetz, A. F. Curvall, Angeline Chimenti, Paul 
F. Petersen, Lewis Preston, Donald Lazaron, 
Jayne O'Brien, Raoul J. Martinez, Robt. Beverly, 
John M. Unger, Herbert Nicholson, John A. Both- 
well, Jr., Harry Krichevsky, Stephan P. Novosel, 
Arrett Keefer, Walter Yudchitz, John Kavinona, 
J. Leon Kniaz, Abdor Alton, Louis E. Ramirez, 
Hyman Muslin, R. E. McCracken, Norman Foster, 
June Pertl, Paul Walker, Jos. Giacolone, Richard 
Platt, Jean Barker, Albert C. Parks, Carl Man- 
tegna, Adolph Piazza, Tito Guizar, R. A. Shelley, 
George O. Bursavich. 

Chicago, Ill., Local 208—Leonard Fields, Jay C. 
Higginbotham, John Brooks, McKeaver Edwards, 
Jesse Miller, Eddie Goodlow, Allen L. Hall, Jr., 
Vivian Jacobs, Leanear Bolden, Doris Mitchell, 
Wallace Hayes, Chas. T. Jones, John Levy, Earl 
A. Dewitt, Herbert Hibbler, Edw. T. Myers, 
Wm, A. Daugherty, Alfred Harris, Richard L. 
Jones, Al Washington, Percy Walker, Louis E. 
Whitworth, Albert B. Smith, Dorothy Donegan, 
James Craig, Daniel D. Overbea, Rebecca Wil- 
liams, Roy C. Browder, Anna B. Crockett, Milton 
White, Paul M. Smith, Solomon Jenkins, John L. 
Bradshaw, Ernest Crawford, Mercedes Jordan, 
Loyal N. Williams, Chester S$. Hickman, James 
Go-don, David Eaglin. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Local 4—Jack Christopher, Carl 
Lovano, Belva Miller (White), Louis Richko, Sam 
A. Sirna. 

Detroit, Mich., Local 5—Leon A. (Skeets) Au- 
brey, Arlie Barber, Frank Dudek, Francis C. Ed- 
wards, Arthur C. Jones, Dorman F. Lane, Fugene 
Maslane, Robert R. Patchett, Daniel T.° Patterson, 
Mario Rege, Eddie Jackson, John Sipnieski (John- 
nie Sepner), Earl Allan Tank, Joseph B. Wachow- 
ski (Jack Wallace). 











REED TOOLS 
SUPPLIES 


Oboe and English Horn 
Cane gouged. 

Oboe and English Horn 
Cane gouged and 
folded. | 

Bassoon Cane gouged. 

Oboe and English Horn | 
Tubes. 

Goldbeaters Skin. 

Nylon Thread, 1l-ounce | 
spools. | 

Oboe and Bassoon Reed 
Plaques. 

Plastic Cutting Block. 

Reed Knife. 

Oboe and Bassoon Reed 
Mandeels. 

B Reed R % 

Set of 4 Oboe Tools in 
Case. 

Set of 5 Bassoon Tools | 
in e. 








Write For Prices. 


RUCKLE REED CO. 


Beachwood Park, Warsaw, Ind. 




















“STOCK Limire, 
—" ORDER (MME DIAT ELS! 


AROL MUSIC CHART CO. 
P.O.BOX 21 NA LEFFERTS STALBROOALYN 25,N. ¥- 


PIANISTS 
Sensational set of Chord Charts show 
names, symbols, readings, treble, bass 
notations, 648 chord positions, 180 bass 
positions. Essential to improvising, 
arranging, composing, teaching. Only 
$1.00. Order by maill Stock limited. 

CAROL MUSIC COMPANY 











Box 21, Lefferts Sta., Brooklyn 25, N. Y. 


CGUITAR , 
CHART, 








CARIL MUSIC CHART CO. 
@.0 80% 21 f F , 





30 Chasers wy Conn *]-°° 


50 Intros., Piano, Guitar or Accordion..............$2.00 
25 Rift, Sock Choruses, Any Instrument... $2.00 










200 Hot Licks, Any Instrument.................« $1.00 
Ad-Lib at Sight, Complete Method. $3.00 
Arrange at Sight, Complete Method.......... <oa$3.00 
50 4-Bar Endings to any tunes, 7 instruments..$2 00 
“Walking” String Bass Method.................0-000+-..$2-00 


20% Dis. on 3 Items, Add 30c C.O.D. Samples. 
WIN NEHER, 3507 EARL ST., LAURELDALE, PA. 


BUY 
SECURITY 
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What Every 
Should Know! 


TRANSCRIPTION NEEDLE 
100% SHADOWGRAPHED 


*Record Colle 
that 
best for 
ords. Each 
Shadow 
graphed nsuring 
perfect points in 
suring ear Vialelk: 
ihelaials Min ielal tml slal> Mane] 
minimum of reco 
wre -Tae Vay, 
used by 
Record Collect 


5 everywhere! 


point. tf it deviates more .than 
@ tolerance of from .0002 to 
0015 inches, it is discorded. 


A Product of 


Famous for Fine Needles Since 1892 


H. W. ACTON CO., INC. 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 














Courses in ULTRA-MODERN 
COMPOSITION AND 
ARRANGING 


Lyle Spud Murphy 


Book I—Modern Harmony ............. $2.00 

Book IIl—System of Progressions....$3.00 

Book Ill—Advanced Harmony and 2.00 
S03 $ 


Book 1vV-—Basie Orebectration ner, $2.00 
Your Dealer or Direct From 
PAN-AM PUBLICATIONS 


P. O. BOX 3031 
HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA 
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cities 


BONDED BY 


20 YEARS 


AMDLIFYING EXDERIENCE / 
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THAT STAV SOLD’ "7" 
4700 W WALTON-CHICAGO S 











-WOODWIND MUSICIANS 


Be a Salesman during the day in your 
own surrounding territory. Full or part 
time. Sell our line of Woodwind Musical 
Specialties. No sales experience re- 
quired. For 10 calls a day we will 
guarantee you $100 per week, PLUS 
big commissions. Car essential. 
Write For Information. 
State Instrument You Play. 


EDUCATIONAL SA"ES COMPANY 
P. O. Box 731, Madison 1, Wisconsin 
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Erie, Pa., Local 17—Frank Grumblatt. 

Fall River, Mass., Local 216—Rene Vavala. 

Ithaca, N. Y., Local 132—Robert Swenson. 

Kansas City, Mo., Local 34—Maurice Anderson, 
Charles Beuder, William Brizier, Martha Clark, 
John Coon, Leon Cox, George Drakes, Norma 
Goll, Frank Harris, John Houser, Robert Jolliff, 
G. B. McClellan, Eugene McCready, Bruce McLtan, 
Michael Machisak, George Miller, Milton Minor, 
David Repetto, Glenn Rickert, Lyle Ririe, Jean 
Ryden, Lillian Sullivan, John Sutulovich, Don 
Tiff, Max Tiff, John Wynn. 


Montreal, Quebec, Canada, Local 406—Wm. 
Gutman, Gaston Tessier, Suzanne Genest-Begin, 
Gordon Woodford, Armand Poulin. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Local 8—Audrey Strandt, Robt. 
Totushek, Robt. Workinger, Lou Correll, Elmer 
Weinert. 

Middletown, Conn., Local 499—Prances Ashley, 
Stanley Dzik. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Local 73—John V. Cole, 
H. Ned Hanson, Charles E. Krenz, Anthony Cos- 
tello, Geo. W. Ritten, John B. Meichisedech, Rob- 
ert K. Anderson, Harland J. -Johnson, Francis 
Lambrecht, Herbert V. Larson, Harry W. Olson, 
Joseph Laub, Harold S$. Boquist, Charles A. 
Hughes, Ture Gadde, Masao Yoshida. 

Memphis, Tenn., Local 71—Homer Corley, Jr., 
Chalmers Cullins, Leola Fay Dixon. 

Miami, Florida, Local 655—H. Al Russell, 
Joseph Roland, LeRoy Maxon, Harris A. Coller, 
Richard Moyers, Joe Candullo, Wm. W. Newell, 
John H. Almeida. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y., Local 106—F. W. Miller, 
Frank Rotella. 

New York, N. Y., Local 802—Alfred Apaka, 
Jerome Bernstein, Herbert J. Collins, Arnold Jan 
Cornelissen, Doles Dickens, Stanford (Skip) De 
Sair, Sumner L. Edwards, Howard Allen Long, 
Jr., Marjorie Mellenbruch, Anita Stewart Palmer, 
Joseph Rizzo, Theodore A. Steel, Dennis Varzos, 
Haracio Zito, Paul Villepigue, Walter G. Hunt, 
Josef Shaftel, Harold Heimiller, Eileen Chance, 
John N. Moore, Manuel San Miguel, Charles W. 
Christopher, Warren R. Graham, Joseph Hayn, 
Jack W. Holmes, Theodore V. Lewin, Curtis R. 
Lewis, Joseph W. Meder, Frank J. Pacciani, Juan 
Roberto Quinten, Eldred Richards, Alfonso San- 
chez, Herbert Spitalny, Max Tippe, Margaret E. 
Watts, William Anderson, George Cardini, Lester 
Elgart, Neal Hefti, Francis G. Laughlin, William 
C. Munch, Verne C. Yonker, Alvin F. Branch, 
Jerry Blumenthal, Robert H. Eisenman, Paul Gen- 
nario, Winston N. Harrigan, Minnie A. Spencer, 
John T. Wilson, Vanig Hovsepian, Luther Palmer, 
Phernell C. Walker, Murray Wolf, Salvatore 
Cinque, Carmine Lo Castro, Clifton T. Strick- 
land, Melvin Leslie Saunders, Patrick J. Callahan, 
J. H. Hamilton, Charles R. Massimo, Robert R. 
Allen, Anthony Assante, Jack L. (Baylor) Bahler, 
Isidore J. Carchiola, Edward J. Carroll, Arthur 
Cohen, Joseph N. Conlin, Anthony Costa, Oscar 
Day, Herzl Burton Dines, William L. Fontaine. 

New Orleans, La., Local 174—Frances G. Bres, 
A. Brad Hunt, Benjamin B. Martin, Jr. 

Oklahoma City, Okla., Local 375—Charles R. 
Huff, Rosemarie A. Lurie. 

Owatonna, Minn., Local 490—Pat Roebuck. 

Omaha, Neb., Local 70—Ray Clevenger, Jack 
Guenther, John Quammen, Allen Skeen. 

Ottawa, Ontario, Canada, Local 180—Jean Low. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Local 60—Robert D. Cutshall, 
Carolyn M. Gray, Wm. C. Hamilten, Grif Howe, 
Wm. Henry Stokes, Cyril C. Wostman, Allen K. 
Kaler, Robert P. Lavorgna. 

Peoria, Ill., Local 26—Pearl A. Dompier, H. 
Ward Maxwell, Thomas A. Hughes, Walter (Red) 
Hamilton. 

Quebec, P. Q., Canada, Local 119—Jean Louis 
Gagnon, Joseph Denis. 

Reading, Pa., Local 135—Joseph C. Bernstal. 

San Antonio, Texas, Local 23—Charles Reagan 
Parchman, Jack C. Williams, Fred Wellhausen. 

San Jose, Calif., Local 153—Peter Flores. 

Seattle, Wash., Local 76—David Driver, Chas. 
L. Jones. 

Sheboygan, Wis., Local 95—Eugene Schmidt. 

Spokane, Wash., Local 105—Qtorge James, 
Ernest Hayes. 

St. Catherines, Ont., Canada, Local 299—E. G. 
Dewar, Wm. Kiddell, Bert Mansell, Herb. P. 
Reinhart. 

Superior, Wis., Local 260—Eugene E. Hofstedt. 

San Jose, Calif., Local 153—Robert Cronemiller. 

St. Paul, Minn., Local 30—John J. Rose, Jr., 
Henning Holland, Joseph A. (Ted) Reiter, Henry 
M. Moore, James Martini, Allen D. Calvin, 
Brewer Lee Clark, Frank J. Luedke, Jr., L. C. 
(Tucson) Smith, Rita Carrillo, Oscar D. Frazier, 
Ned A. LeMire, Theo. J. Mieske, Hartland W. 
(Harts) Deering, Henry Capocasa, Patrick J. Fitz- 
gerald, Donald Tomlinson, Jean M. Williams, 
Ernest J. Cunningham, Robert G. Rieschl, Willard 
E. Gombold, Richard T. Helgeson. 

San Diego, Calif., Local 325—Milton Donn. 

Toronto, Ontario, Local 149—F. Grundiand 
(Grant), Edw. A. Hancock, Lewis Eugene Hiil, 
Robert Kelly, Henry Linder, Glen McDonald, Al 
McLeod, Deane Miner, Gordon E. Munday, R. G. 
Nichols, G. Noakes, Albert Owens, Herbert Peake, 
Tommy Renzetti, Lucille Reuben, Muriel Reuben, 
K. Rushworth, Helen Shklar, Olga Shklar, Minna 
Shklar, Carman F. Smith, H. Snitman, Rudy 
Spratt, Tom Young, H. Bergart, Al Bleue, Jas. S. 
Brain, Merle Brydon, Chas. Dickinson, C. Eyles, 
Dennis Farnon, 

Tulsa, Okla., Local 94—(Jess) Tedford Ashlock, 
Glenn Ede. 

Wichita, Kansas., Local 297—Ross B. Miller. 

Worcester, Mass., Local 143—Jos. A. Rovezzi, 
Norman L. Bailey. 


















iN GUITAR PERFORMANCE 


Of all its wonderful performance features, 
you'll especially like the response 
of the Kay Artist. For here is a guitar 
that brings out the delicate tone 
shadings so vital to recording and 
broadcasting. Nothing else like ic! 
Try this masterpiece of guitars today — 
at all leading music stores, 


Key mts 


AND STYLING 


$200.00 


Top carved from 
solid block of choice, 
oged spruce. 


Exquisite, “fiddle 

grained” mople 

back ond sides. 

3-ply maple 

* neck with ebony 

center ply. 

Detuxe pearl inlay morkers, 
massive plastic trim. 

Dark or blonde finish, hand 
stubbed to high polish. 











TYMPAN ISTS! CARROLL MALLETS ARE USED BY THE WORLD'S 


® MOST DISCRIMINATING ARTISTS . . . 
Hickory or Alumi-Flash. . . . Hand-made of finest materials. . . . Spanish 
felt cores, unbreakable fibre washers, invisible silk stitching. ... 


Interchangeable and replaceable discs (small, 


medium or lazye). 


HICKORY, per pair, $6.00 © ALUMI-FLASH, per pair, $12.00 
EXTRA DISCS, per pair, $2.00 — SAME DAY SERVICE ON MAIL ORDERS! 


PERCUSSION 
RENTALS 


(anol! 


SPECIALTIES FOR EVERY 
REPAIRS 





PURPOS 


SPECIAL SOUND EFFECT 


DRUM SERVICE « 339 West 43rd 51 





GUITAR INSTRUCTION by HY Wh TE 


Beginners or Professionals 


Studio or by Mail 


HY WHITE STUDIO, 120 W. 48th St., N.Y.C. Phone Plaza 7-2293 








Oboe and English Horn Players 


No serious performer on these difficult instruments 
can afford to be without the new GUIDEX Visual 
Fingering Book for Oboe and English Horn JUST 
OUT! Shows all fingerings, fake positions and 
harmonics with actual ILLUSTRATIONS. Hints 
on how to tune bad notes and keep mechanism 
properly adjusted also included. Easy to under- 
stand for students. IDEAL for other instrumental- 
ists who double on oboe. Per copy, $10.00 postpaid. 


GUIDEX 
5 Bulls Head Sta., Rochester 11, N.Y. 








goog Bh Like New by 
Factory Men Is Our Specialty 
SPECIAL PRICES ON REPAIR 
All Work Guaranteed 
BARGAIN INSTRUMENTS OF ALL KINDS 
SEND FOR LIST 
Pay Highest Prices for Used Instruments 
C. W. Blessing 
MUSICIANS SUPPLY CO. 


Elkhart, Indiana 





















Podium Appointments for the Coming Season 


(Continued from page twelve) 





to his new post in the prime of his life, as did 

Koussevitzky twenty-five years ago. Born 
at the turn of the century, in Strasbourg, Alsace, 
of a French mother and an Alsatian father, 
Muench’s first teacher was his father, who was 
also director of a music school in Strasbourg. 
He has two brothers, both of whom have dis- 
tinguished themselves musically. The chosen 
instrument of Charles Muench was the violin, 
which he studied with his father and later with 
Lucien Capet in Paris and Carl Flesch in Berlin. 
In 1919 he was made professor of the Strasbourg 
Conservatory and conductor of the orchestra 


With the Dance Bands 


Lutcher opened at Cafe Society, NYC, Septem- 
ber 7, for ten weeks . . . Frankie Carle tentatively 
set for the Penn’s Cafe Rouge in November . . . 
Ray McKinley and Louis Jordan team for a 
Paramount Theatre date this month . . . Elliot 
Lawrence crew reopened Frank Dailey’s Mead- 
owbrook September 7, eighteen days . . . Frank 
Palumbo’s Click (Philadelphia) has Desi Arnaz 
set for October 11 and Stan Kenton, November | 
. . . Eddie Duchin into NYC’s Waldorf-Astoria 
September 30 with an eleven-piece band. Maestro 
is guaranteed twenty-five weeks’ work between 
his opening date and July 6, 1949. Saxist Hank 
Ross will assemble Duchin’s unit . . . Tex Beneke 
shifted from MCA to GAC. 

Philly promoter Al Rose to present thirty jazz- 
men October 30 at the Quaker City’s Academy 
of Music . . . Gene Williams band to be used as 
“house” unit at the Click for two months. Gene 
opened the dancery early last month . . . Man- 
hattan’s Commodore Hotel will drop names this 
fall and winter. Ops may shift talent which 
usually played the hostel’s Century Room to the 
Biltmore’s new Bowman Room, both spots con- 
trolled by the New York Central realty chain 
. . - Carmen Cavallaro and Jack Robbins have 
jointly formed a music pubbery . . . Clarinetist 
Stan Hasselgard and drummer Shelly Manne are 
mulling the formation of combos. 

Fire damaged Atlantic City’s Steel Pier re- 
cently . . . Buddy Moreno’s crew opens the 
Tavern on the Green, NYC, September 15... 
Stan Kenton being set for one-nighters by Nor- 













































American Repertory for Concert Band 








there. Going to Leipzig in 1926, he served as 
concert master in the Gewandhaus Orchestra 
under Wilhelm Furtwaengler. In 1932 he went 
to Paris and, after conducting concerts of the 
Paris Symphony Orchestra, the Lamoureux Or- 
chestra and the Straram Orchestra, founded the 
Paris Philharmonic Orchestra, of which he has 
since been the regular conductor. In 1938 he 
succeeded Philippe Gaubert as conductor of the 
Paris Conservatory Orchestra. Mr. Muench, 
who came to the United States last season, made 
his first American appearance conducting the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra as guest, on Serge 


(Continued from page seventeen) 


man Granz, in the east, during this month and 
October, reportedly on a $1,500-60 per cent per 
date setup. 

South: Buddy Waples’ band opened Septem- 
ber 10 at St. Louis’ Jefferson Hotel .. . Murray 
Weinger, after having Norman Bel Geddes de- 
sign a new club on the site of Weinger’s fire- 
destroyed Copa Cabana (Miami Beach), has 
been dickering for Spike Jones and the Three 
Suns for reopening . . . The Frolics (Miami) 
may be in business as a dancery again . . . Kitty 
Davis has sold her Miami club . . . Chuck Foster 
into the Peabody Hotel, Memphis, September 27- 
October 31. 

West: Harry James, Gene Krupa and Charlie 
Barnet are discussing a merger. Trio would 
front one big band. Barnet is selling his L. A. 
nitery, the Doll House . . . Freddy Martin into 
L. A.’s Cocoanut Grove November 9. Guy 
Lombardo may open there early next year... 
Stan Kenton grossed $209,156 between February 
8 and June 30. Incidentally, Stan’s now carry- 
ing a concert book and a ballroom book . . . 
Red Ingle and Spike Jones have already begun 
to dish out extra kale under the ruling . .. GAC 
will package singer Frankie Laine and Ike Car- 
penter’s L. A. band for one-nighters next month. 
Nightly nut for the duo will be $1,750-60 per 
cent ... Don Tiff ork holds at the Broadmoor 
Hotel, Colorado Springs, Colorado, through this 
month. 

Joe Comfort replaced bassman Johnny Miller 
in the King Cole Trio . . . Former Kay Kyser 






Koussevitzky’s invitation, on December 27, 1946, 

Other conductors new to their respective 
podiums this year are: George Schick, who has 
been engaged as music director and regular con- 
ductor tor the 1948-49 season of the Little Sym- 
phony of Montreal; David R. Robertson, who 
will conduct the Hutchinson Symphony Orches- 
tra; Edgar Schenkman, who has been engaged 
to succeed the late Henry Cowles Whitehead as 
conductor of the Norfolk Symphony, and Rich- 
ard Korn, who will serve as Herbert Zipper’s 
associate conductor of the Brooklyn (New York) 
Symphony Orchestra. 


comic Ish Kabible is working as a single, under 
the McConkey aegis . . . Hollywood’s Palladium 
still determined to book unknowns with name 
vocalists, except for Lawrence Welk, who opens 
at the dancery October 19 for six weeks . . . 
Horace Heidt walked out with $17,577 after a 
July one-nighter in San Francisco . . . Rudy 
Vallee heading a video-film firm in L. A.... 
Spike Jones tours the country this month . .. 
San Francisco is wide open for Negro talent ... 
Jerry Jones is rebuilding his Rainbo Randevu 
ballroom in Salt Lake City . . . Portland’s Local 
99 petitioned its city council to continue summer 
band concerts first begun with recording funds, 

Midwest: Pianist Murray Arnold fronting an 
eight-piece unit, booked by MCA ... Don Ragon 
band into the Claridge Hotel, Memphis, Septem- 
ber 10 for three weeks . . . Duke Ellington re- 
turned from abroad last month, re-formed his 
band for one-nighters, which at press time began 
with October 8 at Aberdeen, South Dakota ... 
Chubby Jackson playing bass again with Woody 
Herman. Look for Bill Harris or Kai Winding, 
or both, to join Herman’s Herd .. . Sam Arm- 
strong, Tom Kettering, and Herb Pauley have 
left Frederick Brothers agency . . . Sidney Bechet 
is back at Chicago’s Jazz, Ltd., indefinitely . . . 
Ray Morton ork opened at the Blackstone Hotel’s 
Mayfair Room (Chicago) September 10... 
Blue Note and Club Silhouette, Chicago, will 
exchange talent. 

—Tep Ha tock. 


(Continued from page twenty-one) 


Composer Title Publisher Duration 
SNEED 2.5 5c caitlin cdiltisistescnnapeiienaipsclptbastenbionss ERIE EIEN OIE CET a REED CPLA IE AL REET 8 
cs <ic-pcin cera th intitpiocpepeneabaosaiigedetbednameee I AT RO EI ATED LB ERENT OE 7 

(And many other band works of 
various types) 

SE IND inci stentstSecrvodnceiubnligimmenttapenet er oe ON EE Oe SESE rel ennet © Be 7 
EI oa. csccctscepioienaiiacreaetilitiestiicenaiien Three Street-Corner Sketches (in prep.) .............. TN EE TEX AEE ASAE Re — 
I 5c nsiyccviicntthpenielnesbtntlicosenssesaninaiaiea El ARLE MESA AR AS RII ncn chsinsudiechs elton ile aiehdatnieille-clbhodiectsidhelate 15 
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Note: Among interesting band works not at present published may be mentioned Robert Sanders’ Symphony in B-flat, Arthur Shepherd's 
“Hilaritas” Overture, Burnet Tuthill’s Overture, Opus 19; Dai-Keong Lee’s “Capriccio,” and works by Ellis Kohs, Ulysses Kay, Roger Smith and others. 
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PARKS, BEACHES 
AND GARDENS 


Castle Gardens; Youth, Inc., 
Props., Detroit, Mich. 

Granada Gardens, Shannon Shaef- 
fer, Owner, Eugene, Ore. 

Midway Park; Joseph Paness, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Pineview Beach, Stan Sellers 
(Birmingham, Ala.), Operator, 
Bessemer, Ala. 

Rainbow Gardens; A. J. Voss, 
Manager, Bryant, Iowa. 

Sni-A-Bar Gardens, 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Summer Gardens and James 
Webb, Gravenhurst, Ont., Can. 

Sunset Park; Baumgart Sisters, 
Williamspor, Pa. 

Terrace Gardens, E. M. Carpen- 
ter, Manager, Flint, Mich. 








INDIVIDUALS, CLUBS, 
HOTELS, Etc. 
This List is alphabeti- 
cally arranged in States, 
Canada and Mis- 
cellaneous 


ALABAMA 


AUBURN: 
Frazier, Whack 
BIRMINGHAM: 
Sellers, Stam, Operator, Pine- 
view Beach (Bessemer, Ala.). 
DOTHAN: 
Smith, Mose 
MOBILE: 
Felis, Ike 


ALASKA 


FAIRBANKS: 
Elder, Glen A. (Glen Alvin) 


ARIZONA 


PHOENIX: 

Hoshor, John 

Jones, Calvin R. 

Newberry, Woody, Mgr., and 
Owner, The Old Country 
Club. 

Willett, R. Paul 

TUCSON: 
Williams, Marshall 
YUMA: 

Buckner, Gray, owner ‘'345" 

Club, El Cajon. 


ARKANSAS 


ELDORADO: 
Shivers, Bob 








HOT SPRINGS: 

Smith, Dewey 
LITTLE ROCK: 

Stewart, J. H. 

Weeks, S. C. 
McGHEE: 

Taylor, Jack 
MOUNTAIN HOME: 

Robertson, T. E., 

Robertson Rodeo, Inc. 

PINE BLUFF: 

Arkansas State College 

Clark, Stanley 

Scott, Charles E. 


CALIFORNIA 





BAKERSFIELD: 

Charlton, Ned 

Conway, Stewart 

Cox, Richard 

BENICIA: 
Rodgers, Edw. T 
BEVERLY HILL& 
Mestusis, Paris 
BIG BEAR LAKE: 
Cressman, Harry E. 
COMPTON: 
Vi-Lo Records 
FRESNO: 

Plantation Club, Joe Cannon, 
Owner. 

Wagnon, Wm. B., Jr., President 
Valley Amusement Asso., and 
Barn Dance Hall. 

HOLLYWoop: 

Alison, David 
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Berg, Billy 

Birwell Corp. 

Bocage Room, Leonard 
Vannerson 

Dempster, Ann 

Finn, Jay, and Artists Personal 
Mgt., Ltd. 

Gray, Lew and Magic 
Record Co. 

Kolb, Clarence 

Morros, Boris 

Patterson, Trent 

Robitschek, Kurt 

Universal Light Opera Co. and 
Ass'n. 

Western Recording Co. and 
Douglas Venable. 

Wrightman, Neale 


LOS ANGELES: 
Anderson, John Murray, and 
Silver Screen, Inc. 
Dalton, Arthur 
Freeland, F. D., Al-Dean Circus 
Hefflin, Leon, Promoter 
Merry Widow Company, and 
Eugene Haskell, Raymond E, 
Mauro, Managers. 
Moore, Cleve 
Morris, Joe, operator, 
Plantation Club 
Mosby, Curtis 
New Club Alabam, Curtis Mosby 
and M. E. Brandenberg. 
Preston, Joey 
Royal Record Co. 
Ryan, Ted 
Tabarkin, Bernie 
Tonkins, Irvan “Van” 
Vannerson, Leonard 
Williams, Cargile 
Williams, Earl 
Wilshire Bowl 
MANTECA: 
Kaiser, Fred 
NORTH HOLLYWOOD: 
Lohmuller, Bernard 
OAKLAND: 
Moore, Harry 
Morkin, Roy 
OCEAN PARK: 
Frontier Ciub and Robert Moran 
ORLAND: 
Gates, C. W., Manager, Palace 
Dance Hall. 
OROVILLE: 
Rodgers, Edw. T., 
Palm Grove Ballroom. 
PALM SPRINGS: 
Hall, Donald H. 
PERRIS: 
McCaw, E. E., Owner, 
Horse Follies of 1946. 


REDWOOD CITY: 


Lucky Star Club, and Mrs. Pro- 
vina, Proprietor, and Gene 
Bender, Manager. 

SACRAMENTO: 
Cole, Joe 
Leingang, George 

SAN DIEGO: 

Cotton Club, Benny Curry and 
Otis Wimberly. 

Miller, Warren 

Passo, Ray 

Tricoli, Joseph, Oper., 
Playland. 

Young, Mrs. Thomas (Mabel), 
and Paradise Club (formerly 
known as Silver Slipper Cafe). 


SAN FRANCISCO: 


Bramy, Al 
Brown, Willie H. 
Fox, Eddie 
Rogers & Chase Co. 
Shelton, Earl, 
Earl Shelton Productions. 


Tenner, Joe 
The Civic Light Opera Com- 
mittee of San Francisco; 


Francis C. Moore, Chairman, 
Waldo, Joseph 


SANTA ANA: 


Theo's Place, and Theo. Osborn 


SANTA BARBARA: 


Briggs, Don 


SHERMAN OAKS: 


Gilson, Lee 





Kraft, Ozzie 
TWIN PEAKS: 
Alpine Club, and J. W. Dewey, 
Employer, Lake Ar head. 
YREKA: 
Legg, Archie 


] DEFAULTERS LIST of the 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS 





COLORADO 


DENVER: 
Frontier Night Club, and Harry, 
Gordon and Clinton Ander- 

son, owners. 


CONNECTICUT 


BRIDGEPORT: 
Pleasant Heights Country Club, 
Granville Smith, Owner. 
HARTFORD: 
Dubinsky, Frank 
Kantrovitz, Clarence (Kay) 
Kaplan, Yale 
Kay, Clarence (Kantrovitz) 
Russo, Joseph 
Shayne, Tony 
NEW LONDON: 
Johnson, Henry 
Patten, Olin 
Williams, Joseph’ 
NIANTIC: 
Crescent Beach Ballroom, and 
Bud Russell & Bob McQuillan. 
STONINGTON: 
Whewell, Arthur 
WATERBURY: 
Derwin, Wm. I. 
WEST HAVEN: 
Patricelli, Alfred 


DELAWARE 


DOVER: 
Apollo Club and Bernard 
Paskins, Owner 
Chick’s Restaurant, A. B. 
Williams, Proprietor. 
NEW CASTLE: 
Hickory House, and Jos. 
Murphy, Prop. 
Lamon, Ed 
WILMINGTON: 
Allen, Sylvester, 
Kaye, Al 


FLORIDA 


CLEARWATER: 
Bardon, Vance 
CLEARWATER BEACH: 
Normandy Restaurant, and 
Fay Howse 
CORAL GABLES: 
Hirliman, George A., Hirliman 
Florida Productions, Inc. 
DAYTONA BEACH: 
Charlies Hi-Hat Club 
Estate of Charles Reese, Jr. 
FORT MYERS: 
McCutcheon, Pat 
HALLANDALE: 
Singapore Sadie’s 
JACKSONVILLE: 
Newberry, Earl, and Associated 
Artists, Inc. 
MIAMI: 
Donaldson, Bill 
MIAMI BEACH: 
Amron, Jack, Terrace Rest. 
Coral Reef Hotel 
Friedlander, Jack 
Haddon Hall Hotel 
Hume, lek 
Island Club, and Sam Cohen, 
owner-manager. 
Leshnicy Max 
Macomba club 


Miller, Irving 
Mocamba Restaurant, Jack Fred- 
lander, Irving Miller, Max 


Leshnick and Michael Rosen- 
berg, Employers. 

Shanghai Restaurant, and Max 
Caldwell, Employer. 

Straus, George 

Weills, Charles 

White House Hotel, 
Leo Radoff, Mgr.-Dir. 

Wit’s End Club, R, R. Reid, 
Manager; Charles Leveson, 
Owner. 


ORLANDO: 
Club Surrocco, and Roy Baisden 
Longwood Hotel, Maximilian 
Shepard, Owner. 
Sunbrock, Larry 
Sunshine Club and D. S. Fryor 


PALM BEACH: 
Monaco’s Restaurant and 
Frank Monaco 


PANAMA CITY: 
Daniels, Dr. E. R. 


PENSACOLA: 
Hodges, Earl, of Top Hat 
Dance Club. 
Keeling, Alec, of National 
Orch. Syndicate. 
National Orchestra Syndicate 


RIVIERA BEACH: 
Rowe, Phil 
Woodruff, Charlie 
STARKE: 
Camp Blanding Rec. Center 
Goldman, Henry 
TALLAHASSEE: 
Gaines Patio, and Henry 
Gaines, Owner. 
TAMPA: 
Junior Woman’s Club 
Pegram, Sandra 
Williams, Herman 
VENICE: 
Pines Hotel Corp., and 
John Clarke 
Sparks Circus, and James Edgar, 
Manager (operated by Florida 
Circus Corp.) 


GEORGIA 


ATLANTA: 

Greater Atlanta Moonlight 
Opera Co., Howard C. Jacoby, 
Manager. 

Herren, Chas., Herren’s Ever- 
green Farms Supper Club. 

AUGUSTA: 
Kirkland, Fred 
J. W. Neely, Jr. 

MACON: 

Lee, W. C. 

SAVANNAH: 

Club Royale,.and Al Remler, 
Owner. 

Thompson, Lawrence A., Jr. 

Trocadero Club 

VIDALIA: 

Pal Amusement Co, 


IDAHO 

COEUR D’ALENE: 

Crandall, Earl 

Lachman, Jesse 
LEWISTON: 

Rosenberg, Mrs. R. M. 
POCATELLO: 

Reynolds, Bud 


ILLINOIS 


BLOOMINGTON: 
James R. McKinney 
CHAMPAIGN: 
Robinson, Bennie 
CHICAGO: 
Adams, Delmore & Eugene 
Brydon, Ray Marsh, of the 
Dan Rice 3-Ring Circus. 
Chicago Artists Bureau, 


License 468. 
Children’s Health & Aid Soc. 
Cole, Elsie, Gen. Mgr., and 


Chicago Artists Bureau, Li- 
cense 468. 

Colosimo’s Theatre Restaurant, 
Inc., Mrs. Ann Hughes, 
Owner. 

Daros, John 

Davis, Wayne 

Donaldson, Bill 

Eden Building Corporation 

Fine, Jack, Owner, 

“Play Girls of 1938", 

Fine, Jack, Owner, 
“Victory Follies’’. 

Glen, Charlie 

Gluckman, E. M. 
Broadway on Parade. 

Hale, Walter, Promoter 

Majestic Record Co, 

Markee, Vince 

Mason, Leroy 

Mays, Chester 

Miller, R. H. 

Monte Carlo Lounge, Mrs. Ann 
Hughes, Owner. 

Moore, H. B. 

National Recording & 

Film Corp. 

Novask, Sarge 

Rose, Sam 

Stoner, Harlan T. 

Taflan, Mathew, 

Platinum Blonde Revue 

Taflan, Mathew, 

“Temptations of 1941"*, 

Teichner, Chas. A., of 
T.N.T. Productions, 


EAST ST. LOUIS: 


Davis, C. M, 


EFFINGHAM: 


Behl, Dan 


KANKAKEE: 


Havener, Mrs. Theresa, Prop., 


Dreamland 


LA GRANGE: 


Haeger, Robert 
Klaan Club, 

LaGrange High School. 
Viner, Joseph W. 


MOLINE: 
Antler’s Inn, and Francis 
Weaver, Owner. 


MT. VERNON: 
Plantation Club, Archie M. 
Haines, Owner. 


PEORTA: 
Brydon, Ray Marsh 
Humane Animal Assn. 
Rutledge, R. M. 
Paul Streeter 
POLO: 
Clem, Howard A. 
QUINCY: 
Hammond, W. 
ROCKFORD: 
Palmer House, Mr. Hall, Owner. 
Trocadero Theatre Lounge 
White Swan Corporation 
SPRINGFIELD: 
Stewart, Leon H., Manager, 
Club Congo. 
WASHINGTON} BLOOMINGTON: 
Thompson, Earl 


INDIANA 


ANDERSON: 
Lanane, Bob 
Lanane, George 
AUBURN: 
Moose Lodge No. 566 
ELWOOD: 
Yankee Club, and 
Charles Sullivan, Mgr. 
EVANSVILLE: 
Adams, Jack C. 
Fox, Ben 
GREENSBURG: 
Club 46, Chas. Holzhouse, 
Owner and Operator. 
INDIANAPOLIS: 
Benbow, William and His All- 
American Brownskin Models. 
Donaldson, Bill 
Entertainment Enterprises, Inc., 
and Frederick G. Schatz 
Ferguson Bros. Agency 
Richardson, Vaughn, 
Pine Ridge Follies. 
Wm. C. Powell Agency, 
Bookers’ License No. 4150. 
NEWCASTLE: 
Harding, Stanley W. 
MARION: 
Horine, W. S. 
Idle Hour Recreation Club 
RICHMOND: 
Newcomer, Charles 
Puckett, H. H. 
SYRACUSE: 
Waco Amusement Enterprises 


IOWA 


BRYANT: 
Voss, A. J., Manager, 
Rainbow Gardens. 


CLARION: 
Miller, J. L. 

HARLAN: 
Gibson, C. Rex 


WHEATLAND: 
Griebel, Ray, Mgr., Alex Pask 


KANSAS 

DODGE CITY: 

Graham, Lyle 
KANSAS CITY: 

White, J. Cordell 
LOGAN: 

Graham, Lyle 
MANHATTAN: 

Stuart, Ray 
PRATT: 

Clements, C. J. 

Wisby, L. W. 
TOPEKA: 

Mid-West Sportsmen Asso. 


KENTUCKY 


BOWLING GREEN: 

Taylor, Roy D. 
LEXINGTON: 

Harper, A. C. 

Hine, Geo. H. 
OWENSBORO: 

Cristil, Joe, Owner, Club 71 
PADUCAH: - 

Vickers, Jimmie, 

Bookers’ License 2611 


LOUISIANA 


ALEXANDRIA: 
Green, Al, Owner and Oper., 
Riverside Bar. 
Smith, Mrs. Lawrence, Prop., 
Club Plantation. 





Stars & Bars Club (also known 
as Brass Hats Club), A. R. 
Conley, Owner; Jack Tyson, 
Manager. 

Weil, R. L. 


LAKE CHARLES; 
Veltin, Tony, Mgr., Palms Club 
MONROE: 
Keith, Jessie 
NEW ORLEANS 
Dog House, and Grace 
Martinez, Owner. 
Gilbert, Julie 
The Hurricane and 
Percy Stovall. 
Hyland, Chauncey A. 
OPELOUSAS: . 
Cedar Lane Club, Milt Delmas, 
Employer. 
SHREVEPORT: 
Reeves, Harry A. 
Riley, Billy 
Stewart, Willie 


MAINE 


SANFORD: 
Parent Hall, 


E. L. Legere, Manager. 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE: 

Aetna Music Corp. 

Byrd, Olive J. 

Cox, M. L., and Byrd, Olive }. 

Epstein, Henry 

Green, Jerry 

Rio Restaurant and Harry 
Weiss, Manager. 

Stage Door Casino 

White, David, 
Nation Wide Theatrical Agy. 


BRADSHAW: 
English Supper Club, Ed. De 
Waters, Prop. 


CUMBERLAND: 
Alibi Club, and Louis Waingold, 
Manager. 


FENWICK: 
Seaside Inn, Albert Repsch, 
Owner 


FREDERICK: 
Rev. H. B. Rittenhouse 


OCEAN CITY: ; 
Gay Nineties Cluv, Kou Bel- 
mont, Prop.; Henry Epstein, 
Owner (of Baltimore, Md.). 


SALISBURY: 
Twin Lantern, 
Elmer B. Dashiell, Oper. 


TURNERS STATION: 
Thomas, Dr. Joseph H. 
Edgewater Beach. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BILLERICA: 

Hofbrau, and Samuel Gladstone, 
employer 

One O One Club, Nick 
Ladoulis, Proprietor. 

BOSTON: 

Bay State News Service, Bay 
State Amusement Co., 
State Distributors, and James 
H. Mclivaine, president. 

Crawford House Theatrical 

unge 

Grace, Max L. 

McIlvaine, James H. 

Mouzon, George 

Snyder, Samuel, Boston 
Amusement Co. 

Sullivan, J. Arnold, 

Bookers’ License 150. 

Sunbrock, Larry and his 
Rodeo Sho 


Ww. 
Walker, Julian 
Younger Citizens 
Coordinating Committee 
CAMBRIDGE: 
Montgomery, A. Frank, Jr. 
Salvato, Joseph 
FITCHBURG: 
Bolduc, Henry 
HOLYOKE: 
Levy, Bernard W., 
Holyoke Theatre. 
LOWELL: 
Crowe, Francis X. 
MONSON: 
Monson House and Leo Cane- 
galio, Employer. 
NEW BEDFORD: 
Rose, Manuel 
NORTH WEYMOUTH: 
Pearl, Morey 
WILMINGTON: 
Blue Terrace Ballroom and 
Anthony Del Torto 


MICHIGAN 


BAY CITY: 
Walther, Dr. Howard 
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}. Miller, Owner. 
TRAVERSE CITY: 
O-At-Ka Beach Pavilion, 
Al Lawson. 


MINNESOTA 


ALEXANDRIA: 
Crest Club, Frank Gasmer 


BEMIDJI: 
Foster, Floyd, Owner, 
Merry Mixers’ Tavern. 
GAYLORD: 
Green, O. M. 
RED WING: 
Red Wing Grill,’ Robert A. 
Nybo, Operator. 
sT. CLOUD 
Genz, Mike 
ST. PAUL: 
Fox, 5. M. 


SPRINGFIELD: 
Green, O. M. 


MISSISSIPPI 


BILOXI: 
Joyce, Harry, Owner, 


House Night Club. 


MISSOURI 


CAPE GIRARDEAU: 
Gilkison, Lorene 
Mooaglow Club 


CHILLICOTHE: 
Hawes, I1. 11., Manager, 
Windmoor Gardens. 


KANSA 

Aatoncllo, John 

Cox, Mrs. Evelyn 

Esquire Productions, Kenneth 
Yates, Bobby Henshaw. 

Henshaw, 

Thudium, 11. C., Asst. Mgr., 
Orpheum Theatre. 

LEBANON: 

Kay, Frank 
POPLAR BLUFFS: 
Brown, Merle 

ST. LOUIS: 

Caruth, James, Oper., Club 
Rhumboogies, Cafe Society, 
Brown Romber Bar. 

D'Agostino, Sam 

400 Club, and Mac Barnholtz 

5 + @ 
Tune Town Ballroom 


MONTANA 
PORSYTH: 
Allison, J. 
NEBRASKA 


COLUMBUS: 
Moist, Loa 
KEARNEY: 
Field, H. B., Mgr., 1733 Club 


OMAHA: 
El Morocco Club 
Florentine Cafe, amd Vance & 
Sam Vecchio, Owners. 
Rosso, Charles 


RENO: 
Blackman, Mrs. Mary 


NEW JERSEY 

ABSECON: 

Hart, Charles, Pres., Eastern 

Mardi Gras, lac. 

ASBURY PARK: 

Richardson, Harry 

White, William 
ATLANTIC CITY: 


Applegate's Tavern, and A. J. 
Employer 


SANTA FE: 
Emil’s Night Club, and 
Emil Mignardo, Owner. 


NEW YORK 


ALBANY: 
, Dominick, Owner, 
Trout Club. 
Kessler, Sam 
Lang, Arthur 
New Abbey Hotel 
New Goblet, The 
AUSABLE CHASM: 
Antler, Nat 
Steurer, Eliot 


, 


BONAVENTURE: 
Clags of 1941 of the 
St. Bonaventure College. 





Applegate, . Morris, Philip 
Atlantic City Art League Puma, James 
Dantzler, George, Operator, Reade, Michael 
Passa’s M: R n, Gus, Hoilywood Cafe 
Fassa, George, Operator, Steurer, Eliot 
Passa's - t. Villa Antique, Mr. P. Antico, 
Jones, }. Paul Prop. 
Lockman, Harvey BUFFALO: 
Restaurant, Geo. Fassa Jackson, William 
and Geo. Danzier, McKay, Louis 
MDEN: Nelson, Art 
Towers Ballroom, Pearson Lessy Nelson, Mrs. Mildred 
and Victor in, Mgrs. Rush, Charles E. 
CAPE MAY: CAIRO: 
Mayflower Casino, The Hut 
Charles A » Operator. 3 
IN: Starlight Terrace, Cark Del 
Studio Bar, and August Tufo and Vincent Frmi- 
©, Prop. cella, Props. 
FLORHAM PARK: ELBRIDGE: 
Florham Park Country . Club, Ray’s Bar-D and Raymond 
and Jack Bloom C. Demperio. 
GLEN RIDGE: 
Glenbrook, and Anthony ee tnt 
Gestone, Owner 
HOBOKEN: FLEISCHMANNS: 
Red Rose Inn, and Thos. Cat's Meow, and Mrs. Irene 
Monto, Employer. Churs, Prop. 
CAREWOGR: GLEN SPEY: 


Pau, Arthur, Mgr., Hotel Plaza 
Seldin, S. H. 
LINDEN: 

Varsity Club, and Anthony 

Gestone, per 
LONG BRANCH: 

Rappaport, A., Owner, 

The Blue Room. 
MONTCLAIR: 

Cos-Hay Corporation and Moat- 
clair Theatre, Thos. Haynes, 
James Costello. 

MOUNTAINSIDE: 

The Chatterbox, Inc., 

Ray DiCarlo. 
NEWARK: 

Coleman, Melvin 

Hall, Emory 

Harris, Earl 

Jones, Carl W. 

“Panda,” Daniel Straver 

Park Dubonnet Cafe, Inc., 
Joseph Levine, Pres. 

Prestwood, William 

Red Mirror, Nicholas Grande, 


Trop. 
Simmons, Charles 
Tucker, Frank 

NEW BRUNSWICK: 
Ellel, Jack 

NORTH ARLINGTON: 
Petruzzi, Andrew 

PATERSON: 

Marsh, James 
Piedmont Social Club 
Pyatt, Joseph 
Riverview Casine 

PLA 
McGowan, Daniel 

SOMERS POINT: 
Dean, Mrs. -Jeanmette 
Leigh, Stockton 


SUMMIT: 
Ahbrons, Mitchell 
TRENTON: 
Laramore, J]. Dory 
UNION CITY: 
Head, John E., Owner, and Mr. 
Scott, Mgr., Back Stage Club. 
Kay Sweeney Club 
WEST NEW YORK: 
B'nai B'rith Organization, and 
Sam Nate, Employer; Harry 
Boorstein, President. 


NEW MEXICO 


CLOVIS: ; 
Denton, J. Earl, Owner, 
Plaza Hotel. 


+ 


Glen Acres Hotel and Country 
Club, Jack W. Rosen, Em- 
ployer. 


GLENS FALLS: 

Halfway House, Ralph Gottlieb, 
Employer; joel Newman, 
Owner. 

Tiffany, te Mgr., 

Twin Tree Ino. 


GRAND ISLAND: 
Williams, Ossian V. 

GREENFIELD PARE: 
Utopia Lodge 


HUDSON: 
Goldstein, Benny 
Gutto, Samuel 


ITHACA: 
Bond, Jack 


JAMESTOWN: 
Lindstrom & Meyer 


LAKE HUNTINGTON: 
Green Acres Hotel 


LOCH SHELDRAKE: 

Fifty-Two Club, Saul Rapkin, 
Owner. 

Hotel Shlesinger, 
singer, Owner. 

Mardenfeld, Isadore, Jr., 
Estate of 


MONTICELLO: 
Paddock Supper Club, and 
Ray Masten, Owner. 


MT. VERNON: 
Rapkin, Harry, Prop., 
Wagon Wheel Tavern. 


NEW LEBANON: 
Donion. Eleanor 


NEW YORK CITY: 

Alexander, Wm. D., and Asso- 
ciated Producers of Negro 
Music 

Amusement Corp. of America 

Baldwin, C. Paul 

Benrubi, M. 

Booker, H. E., and All-Ameri- 
can Entertainment Bureau. 

Broadway Swing Publications, 
L. Frankel, Owner. 

Calman, Carl, and the Calman 
Advertising Agency. 


David Shle- 


Camera, 

Campbell, Norman 

Carestia, A 

Chiassarini & Co. 

Cohen, Alexander. connected 
with “Bright Lights’. 

Collectors’ Items Recording Co., 
and Maurice Spivack and 
Katherine Gregg. 


* Diener & Dorskiad, Inc. 
Production 


Heminway, Phil 

Hirliman, George A., Hirliman 
Florida Productions, Inc. 

Kaye-Martin, Kaye-Martin 
Productions. 

King, Gene, 
Former Bookers’ License 3444. 

Koch, Fred G 

Koren, Aaron 

Kushner, Jack & David 

La Fontaine, Leo 

Leigh, Stockton 

Leonard, Joha S. 

Lyon, Allen 

(also known as Arthur Lee) 


Moody, Philip, and Youth 
Monument to the Future 
Organization. 


New York Civic Opera Com- 
pany, Wm. Reutemann. 

New York Ice Fantasy Co., 
Scott Chalfant, James Bliz- 
zard and Henry inson, 
Owners. 

Record Co. 

Parmentier, David 

Prince, Hughie 

Regan, Jack 

Rogers, Harry, Owner, 

“Frisco Follies’. 

Russell, Alfred 

Schwartz, Mrs. Morris 

Singer, John, former Booker's 
License 3326 

South Seas, Inc., 

Abner J. Rubien. 

Spotlite Club 

Stein, Ben 

Stein, Norman 

Steve Murray's Mahogany Club 

Strouse, Irving 

Sunbrock, Larry, and His 
Rodeo Show. 


Superior 25 Club, Inc. 

Television Exposition Produc- 
tions, Inc., and Edw. A. Cor- 
nez, president. 

Thomson, Sava and Valenti, Inc. 

United Artists Management 

Wee & Leventhal, Inc. 

Wilder Operating Co. 

Wisotsky, S 

NIAGARA TI ALLS: 

Paness, Joseph, 

connected with Midway Park. 


ONEONTA: 
Shepard, Maximilian, Owner, 
New Windsor Hotel. 


ROCHESTER: 
Lloyd, George 
Valenti, Sam 


SARATOGA SPRINGS: 
Messrs. Stevens and Arthur L. 
lark. 


SCHENECTADY: 
Edwards, M. C. 
Fretto, Joseph 
Rudds Beach Nite Klub or Cow 
Shed, and Magnus E. Ed- 
wards, Manager. 
Silverman, Harry 


SOUTH FALLSBURG: 
Majestic Hotel, 
Kornfeld and Shore, Owners 
and Operators. 
Seldin, S. H., Oper., 
Grand View Hotel. 


SUFFERN: 
Armitage, Walter, Pres., 
County tre. 
SYRACUSE: 
Feinglos, Norman 
Syracuse Musical Club 
TANNERSVILLE: 
Rips Inn, Basil Germano, 
Owner. 


TROY: 
DeSina, Manuel 


TUCKAHOE: F 
Birnbaum, Murray 
Roden, Walter 


UTICA: 
Burke's Log Cabin, Nick 
Burke, Owner. 
VALHALLA: 
Twin Palms Reswerant, 
John Masi, Prop. 
WHITE PLAINS: 
Brod, Mario 
Reis, Les Hechiris Corp. 


YONKERS: 
Babner, William 


LONG ISLAND 
(New York) 


BAYSIDE, LONG ISLAND: 
Mirage Room, and Edw. S. 
Friedland 
FAR ROCKAWAY: 
Town House Restaurant, and 
Bernard Kurland, Proprietor. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


CAROLINA BEACH: 
Economides, Chris 
Stokes, Gene 


CHARLOTTE: 
Amusement Corp. of America, 
Edson ©. Blackman, Jr. 
Jones, M. P. 


DURHAM: 
Gordon, Douglas 
Royal Music Ce, 

PAYETTEVILLE: 

The Town Pump, Inc, 

GREENSBORO: 

Fair Park Casino and 
Irish Horan. 

Plantation Club, and Fred 
Koury, ner. 

Weingarten, E., Sporting 
Events, Inc. 

KINSTON: 

Courie, E. F. 

Parker, David 

RALEIGH: 

Charles T. Norwood Post, 
American Legion. 

WALLACE: 

Strawberry Festival, Inc. 

WILLIAMSTON: 

Grey, A. j. 

WILSON: 

McEachon, Sam 

WINSTON-SALEM: 

Payne, Miss L. 


OHIO 


AKRON: 
Basford, Doyle 
Millard, Jack, Mgr. and Lessee, 
Merry-Go-Round. 
Pullman Cafe, George Subrin, 
Owner and Manager. 
CANTON: 
Holt, Jack 
CINCINNATI: 
Anderson, Albert, 
Booker’s License 2956. 
Black, Floyd 
Carpenter, Richard 
Einhorn, Harry 
Kolb, Matt 
Lantz, Myer (Blackie) 
Lee, Eugene 


Smith, James R. 

Sunbrock, Larry 

Wonder Bar, James McFatridge, 
Owner. 

CLEVELAND: 

Amata, Carl and Mary 
Derby Cafe, 3314 E. Nie Se. St. 

Dixon, Forrest 

Euclid 55th Co. 

Heller, Saul 

Manuel Bros. Agency, 
Bookers’ License 3568. 

Monaco’s Restaurant, and 
Frank Monaco. 

Salanci, Frank J. 

Tutstone, Velma 

Willis, Elroy 


Inc., 


Messrs. Cohen, COLUMBUS: 


Askins, Lane 

Bell, Edward 

Bellinger, C. Robert 

Carter, Ingram 

Charles Bloce Post No. 157, 
American Legion. 
Mallorty, William 

McDade, 

Paul D. Robinson Fire Fighters 
Post No. 567, and Captain 
G. W. McDonald. 


DELAWARE: 


Bellinger, C. Robert 


FINDLAY: 


Bellinger, C. Robert 
Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Karl, 
Opers., Paradise Club. 


. 


INTERNATIONAL 


PIQUA: 
Lee Sedgewick, Operator. 


PORTSMOUTH: 
Amvets Club, Post 63, and 
Stewart Barber, Manager 

Smuuth, Phil 
PROCTORVILLE: . 
Plantation Club, and Paul p, 
Reese, Owner. 


TOLEDO: 
Sy Village, 
A. J. Hand, Oper. 

Huntley, Lucius 


Einhorn, Harry 
Rei Sam 


Venner, Pierre 


OKLAHOMA 


ADA: 

Hamilton, Herman 
ENID: 

Oxford Hotel Ballroom, and 

Gene Norris, Employer. 
MUSKOGEE: 

Gutire, John A., Manager, 
Rodeo Show, connected with 
Grand National of Muskogee, 
Oklahoma. 


Louis Strauch, Owner 
Louis’ Tap Room, 
Louis Strauch, Owner, 
Southwestern Attractions 
M. K. Boldman and 
Swiger. 
The 29 Club, 
Louis Strauch, Owner, 
TULSA: 
Goltry, Charles 
Shunatona, Chief Joe 
Williams, Cargile (Jimmy) 


and 
Jack 


OREGON 


HERMISTON: 
Rosenberg, Mrs. R. M, 
PORTLAND: 
Acme Club Lounge and A. W. 
Denton, Manager. 
Yank Club of Oregon, Inc., and 
R. C. Bartlett, President 
SALEM: 
Oregon Institute of Dancing, 
Mr. Lope, Manager. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ALIQUIPPA: 

Guina, Otis 

BERWYN: 
Main Line Civic Light Opera 
Co., Nat Burns, Director. 
BIRDSBORO: 
Birdsboro Oriole Home Asso. 
BRYN MAWR: 
Foard, Mrs. H. J. M. 
CHESTER: 

Fisher, Samuel 

Hi Top Cafe, Danny Thomas 
and Jack Sugarman, Owners. 

Pyle, Wm. 

Reindollar, Harry 

CLARION: 

Birocco, J. E. 

Smith, Richard 

Rending, Albert A. 

DEVON: 
Jones, Martin 
DONORA: 
Bedford, C. D. 
EASTON: 

Calicchio, E. J., and Matino, 
Michael, Mgrs., Victory 
room. 

Green, Morris 

Jacobson, Benjamin 

Koury, Bsa ag Owner, 
The Y. M. I. D. Club 

FAIRMOUNT PARE: 
Riverside Inn, 
Samuel Ottenberg, Pres. 
HARRISBURG: 
Reeves, William T. 
Waters, B. N. 
KINGSTON: 
Johns, Robert 
MARSHALLTOWN: 
Willard, Weldon D. 
MEADVILLE: 
Noll, Carl 
MIDLAND: 
Mason, Bill 
NANTICOKE: 

Hamilton’s Night Club, aad 

Jack Hamilton, Owner 
NEW CASTLE: 
Bondurant, Harry 
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Associated Artists Bureau 
Benny-the-Bums, 
Benjamin Fogelman, Prop. 
Bilcore Hotel, and Wm. Clore, 
Operator. 
Bryant, G. Hodges 
Bubeck, Carl F. 
Davis, Russell L., and Trianon 
Ballroom 
DuPree, Reese 
Fabiani, Ray 
Garcia, Lou, formerly held 
Booker’s License 2620. 
McShain, John 
Philadelphia Gardens, -Inc. 
Philadelphia Lab. Co. and 
Luis Colantunno, Mgr. 
Raymond, Don G., of Creative 
Entertainment Bureau, Book- 
ers’ License 3402. 
Rothe, Otto 
Stanley, Frank 
PITTSBURGH: 
Anania, Flores 
Ficklin, Thomas 
Matthews, Lee A., and New 
Artist Service, Bookers’ Li- 
cense 2521. 
Reight, C. H. 
Sala, Joseph M., Owner, 
El Chico Cafe. 
POTTSTOWN: 
Schmoyer, Mrs. Irma 
READING: 
Nally, Bernard 
SLATINGTON: 
Flick, Walter H. 
STRAFFORD: 
Poinsette, Walter 
UPPER DARBY: 
Wallace, Jerry 
WASHINGTON: 
Athens, Peter, Mgr., 
Washington Cocktail Lounge. 
Lee, Edward 
WILLIAMSPORT: 
Circle Hotel and James Pinella 
Pennella, James 
WORTHINGTON: 
Conwell, J. R. 


RHODE ISLAND 


PROVIDENCE: 
Allen, George 
Belanger, Lucian 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


GREENVILLE: 

Bryant, G. Hodges 

Goodman, H. E., Mgr., 

The Pines. 

Jackson, Rufus 

National Home Show 
MOULTRIEVILLE: 

Wurthmann, Geo. W., Jr. 
ROCK HILLS: 

Rolax, Kid 
SPARTANBURG: 

Holcome, H. C. 


TENNESSEE 


JOHNSON CITY: 

Burton, Theodore J. 
KNOXVILLE: 

Henderson, John 

NASHVILLE: 

Club Zanzibar, and Billie and 

Floyd Hayes 

PARIS: 

Bell, Richard A. 


TEXAS 


AMARILLO: 

Cox, Milton 

AUSTIN: 

El Morocco 

Franks, Tony 

Williams, Mark, Promoter 

BOLING: 

Fails, Isaac, Manager, Spotlight 

Band Booking Cooperative 
DALLAS: 

Carnahan, R. H. 

Embassy Club, and Helen 
Askew and Jas. L. Dixon, 
Sr., Co-owners 

Lee, Don, and Linskie (Skippy 
Lynn), owners of Script & 
Score Productions and oper- 
ators of ‘‘Sawdust and Swing- 
time."’ 

May, Oscar P. and Harry E. 

Morgan, J. C. 

CORPUS CHRISTI: 

Kirk, Edwin 

FORT WORTH: 

Carnahan, Robert 

Coo Coo Club 

Famous Door and Joe Earl, 
Operator 

Smith, J. F. 

GALVESTON: 

Evans, Bob 


SEPTEMBER. 1948 


¥ 


HENDERSON: 

Wright, Robert 

HOUSTON: | 

Jetson, Oscar 

Revis, Bouldin 

World Amusements, Inc. 
Thomas A. Wood, Pres. 

KILGORE: 
Club Plantation 
Mathews, Edna 
LONGVIEW: 
Ryan, A. L. 
PALESTINE: 
Earl, J. W. 
PARIS: 

Ron-Da-Voo, and Frederick J. 

Merkle, Employer. 
SAN ANGELO: 
Specialty Productions, and Nel- 
son Scott and Wallace Kelton 

SAN ANTONIO: 

Moore, Alex 

Obledo, F. J. 
TYLER: 

Gilfillan, Max 

Tyler Entertainment Co. 
VALASCO: 

Fails, Isaac A., Manager, Spot- 
light Band Booking & Orches- 
tra Management Co. 

WACO: 
Peacock Club, 
E. C. Cramer and R. E, Cass 
WICHITA FALLS: 
Dibbles, C. 
Whatley, Mike 


VERMONT 


BURLINGTON: 
Thomas, Ray 


VIRGINIA 


ALEXANDRIA: 
Dove, Julian M., Capitol 
Amusement Attractions. 
DANVILLE: 
Fuller, J. H. 
LYNCHBURG: 
Bailey, Clarence A. 
NEWPORT NEWS: 
McClain, B. 
NORFOLK: 
Big Trzek Diner, Percy Simon, 
Prop. 
ROANOKE: 
Harris, Stanley 
SUFFOLK: 
Clark, W. H. 


WASHINGTON 


MAPLE VALLEY: 
Rustic Inn 

TACOMA: 
Dittbenner, Charles 
King, Jan 


WEST VIRGINIA 


BLUEFIELD: 
Brooks, Lawson 
Thompson, Charles G. 


CHARLESTON: 
Club Congo, Paul Daley, 
Owner. 
Corey, LaBabe 
Hargreave, Paul 
White, Ernest B. 


INSTITUTE: 
Hawkins, Charles 


MORGANTOWN: 
Leone, Tony, former manager, 
Morgantown Country Club. 
Niner, Leonard 


WISCONSIN 


BOWLER: 
Reinke, Mr. and Mrs. 
BRADLEY: 
Jim’s Logging Camp, 
James Gough. 
EAGLE RIVER: 
Denoyer, A. J. 
GREEN BAY: 
Franklin, Allea 
Galst, Erwin 
Peasley, Chas. W. 
GREENVILLE: 
Reed, Jimmie 
HAYWARD: 
The Chicago Inn, and Louis O. 
Runner, Owner and Operator. 
HEAFFORD JUNCTION: 
Kilinski, Phil, Prop., Phil's 
Lake Nakomis Resort. 
KESHENA: 
American Legion Auxiliary 
Long, Matilda 
LA CROSSE: 
Tooke, Thomas, and Little 
Dandy Tavern. 


Weinberger, A. J. 
MOSINEE: 
Peplin Hall, and Mrs. A. 
Chruscicki, Proprietor. 
NEOPIT: 
American Legion, 
Sam Dickenson, Vice-Com. 
PLATTEVILLE: 
Kelly, C. P. 
RHINELANDER: 
Kendall, Mr., Mgr., 
Holly Wood Lodge. 
Khoury, Tony 
SHEBOYGAN: 
Sicilia, N. 
STURGEON BAY: 
Larsheid, Mrs. Geo., Prop. 
Carman Hotel 


DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


WASHINGTON: 

Alvis, Ray C. 

Arcadia Ballroom, Edw. P., 
Meserole, Owner and Oper. 

Archer, Pat 

Brown Derby 

Cabana Club and Jack Staples 

China Clipper, Sam Wong, 
Owner, 

5 O'clock Club and Jack 
Staples, Owner 

Frattone, James 

Furedy, E. S., Mgr., 
Trans Lux Hour Glass. 

Hoberman, John Price, Presi- 
dent, Washington Aviation 
Country Club 

Hoffman, Ed. F., 
Hoffman's 3-Ring Circus. 

Kirsch, Fred 

McDonald, Earl H. ' 

Moore, Frank, Owner, 
Star Dust Ina. 

O'Brien, John T. 

Rayburn, E. 

Reich, Eddie 

Rittenhouse, Rev. H. B. 

Rosa, Thomas N. 

Smith, J. A. 

Trans Lux Hour Glass, 
E. S. Furedy, Mgr. 


HAWAII 


HONOLULU: 
The Woodland, Alexander 
Asam, Proprietor. 


CANADA 


ALBERTA 


CALGARY: 

Fort Brisbois Chapter of the 
Imperial Order Daughters of 
the Empire. 

Simmons, Gordon A. (Bookers’ 
License No. 4 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


VANCOUVER: : 
H. Singer & Co. Enterprises, 
and H. Singer. 


ONTARIO 


BRANTFORD: 

Newman, Charles 

CHATHAM: 
Taylor, Dan 
GRAVENHURST! 

Webb, James, and Summer 

Gardens 
GUELPH: 

Naval Veterans Asso., and 

Louis C. Janke, President 
HAMILTON: 

Nutting, M. R., Pres., Merrick 
Bros. Circus (Circus Produc- 
tions, Ltd.) 

HASTINGS: 

Bassman, George, and 

Riverside Pavilion 
LONDON: 

Merrick Bros. Circus (Circus 
Productions, Ltd.), M. R. 
Nutting, Pres. 

Seven Dwarfs Ino 

PORT ARTHUR: 

Curtin, M. 

SUDBURY: 

Danceland Pavilion, and 

F. R. McLean, Prop. 
TORONTO: 

Chin Up Producers, Ltd., 
Roly Young, Mgr. 

Leslie, George 

Local Union 1452, CIO Steel 
Workers’ Organizing Com. 

Miquelon, V. 

Radio Station CHUM 


QUEBEC 


MONTREAL: 
Auger, Henry 
Beriau, Maurice, and La 
Societe Artistique. 
Clover Cafe, and Jack Horn, 
Operator. 
Danis, Claude 
Daoust, Hubert 
Daoust, Raymond 
DeSautels, C. B. 
Dioro, John 
Emery, Marcel 
Emond, Roger 
Horn, jack, Operator, Vienna 
Grill. 
Lussier, Pierre 
Sourkes, Irving - 
Sunbrock, Larry 
QUEBEC CITY: 
Sourkes, Irving 
VERDUN: 
Senecal, Leo 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Alberts, Joe 
Al-Dean Circus, F. D. Freeland 
Angel, Alfred 
Arwood, Ross 
Aulger, J. H., 
Aulger Bros. Stock Co. 
Ball, Ray, Owner, 
All-Star Hit Parade 
Baugh, Mrs. Mary 
Bert Smith Revue 
Bigley, Mel. O. 
Blake, Milton (also known as 
Manuel Blanke and Tom Kent). 
Blanke, Manuel (also known as 
Milton Blake and Tom Kent), 
Bosserman, Herbert (Tiny) 
Braunstein, B. Frank 
Bruce, Howard, Mgr., 
“Crazy Hollywood Co.’’. 
Brugier, Harold 
Brydon, Ray Marsh, of the 
Dan Rice 3-Ring Circus. 
Buffalo Ranch Wild West Circus, 
Art Mix, R. C. (Bob) Grooms, 
Owners and Managers. 
Burns, L. L., and Partners 


Carroll, Sam 

Conway, Stewart 

Cornish, D. H. 

Coroneos, Jimmy 

DeShon, Mr. 

Eckhart, Robert 

Farrance, B. F. 

Feehan, Gordon F. 

Ferris, Mickey, Owner and Mgr., 
“‘American Beauties on Parade’’. 

Fitzkee, Dariel 

Fox, Jess 

Fox, Sam M. 





Freeland, F. D., Al-Dean Circus 

Freeman, Jack, Mgr., 
Follies Gay Paree 

Freich, Joe C. 

Garnes, C. M. 

George, Wally 

Grego, Pete 

Gutire, John A., Manager, Rodeo 
Show, connected with Grand 
National of Muskogee, Okla. 

Hoffman, Ed. F., 
Hoffman's 3-Ring Circus. 

Horan, Irish 

Horn, O. B. 

International Magicians, Produc- 
ers of ‘‘Magic in the Air’’. 

Johnson, Sandy 

Johnston, Clifford 

Kay, Bert 

Kelton, Wallace 

Kent, Tom (also known as 
Manuel Bianke and Milton 
Blake). 

Keyes, Ray 

Kimball, Dude (or Romaine) 

Kirk, Edwin 

Kosman, Hyman 

Larson, Norman J. é 

Levin, Harry 

Magee, Floyd 

Matthews, John 

Maurice, Ralph 

McCann, Frank 

McCaw, E. E., Owner, 
Horse Follies of 1946. 

MecHunt, Arthur 

Meeks, D. C. 

Merry Widow Company, and 
Eugene Haskell, Raymond 
E, Mauro, Ralph Paonessa, 


Managers. 
Miller, George E., Jr., former 
Bookers’ License 1129. 
Miquelon, V. 


Mosher, Woody (Paul Woody) 

New York Ice Fantasy Co., Scott 
Chalfant, James Blizzard and 
Henry Robinson, Owners. 

Ouellette, Louis 

Patterson, Chas. 

Platinum Blond Revue 

Rea, John 

Richardson, Vaughan, 
Pine Ridge Follies 

Roberts, Harry E. (also known as 
Hap Roberts or Doc Mel Roy) 

Robertson, T. E., 
Robertson Rodeo, Inc. 

Ross, Hal }. 

Ross, Hal J., Enterprises 

Sargent, Selwyn G. 

Scott, Nelson 

Singer, Leo, Singer's Midgets 

Smith, Ora T. 

Specialty Productions 


Stone, Louis, Promoter 
Stover, William 


Tabar, Jacob W. 

Taflan, Mathew 
Temptations of 1941 
Thomas, Mac 

Travers, Albert A. 
Waltner, Marie, Promoter 


Williams, Cargile 

Williams, Frederick 

Wilson, Ray 

Woody, Paul (Woody Mosher) 
THEATRES AND 


PICTURE HOUSES 


Arranged alphabetically 
as to States and 
Canada 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BOSTON: 
E. M. Loew's Theatres 
HOLYOKE: 
Holyoke Theatre, B. W. Levy 
MICHIGAN 


DETROIT: 
Colonial Theatre, Raymond 
Schreiber, Owner and Oper. 
GRAND RAPIDS: 
Powers Theatre 


MISSOURI 
KANSAS CITY: 
Main Street Theatre 
NEW JERSEY 


MONTCLAIR: 
Montclair Theatre and Cos-Hay 
Corp., Thomas Haynes, James 
Costello. 


OHIO 


CLEVELAND: 
Metropolitan Theatre 
Emanuel Stutz, Oper. 


TENNESSEE 
KNOXVILLE: 
Bijou Theatre 
VIRGINIA 


BUENA VISTA: 
Rockbridge Theatre 





UNFAIR LIST of the 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS 


—_— 





BANDS ON THE 
UNFAIR LIST 


Florence Rangers Band, Gardner, 
Mass. 

Heywood-Wakefield, Band, Gard- 
ner, Mass. 


ORCHESTRAS 


Baer, Stephen S., Orchestra, 
Reading, Pa. 

Bianchi, Al, Orchestra, 
Oakridge, N. J. 

Capps, Roy, Orchestra, 
Sacramento, Calif. 

Cargyle, Lee and His Orchestra, 
Mobile, Ala. 

Coleman, Joe, and His Orch., 
Galveston, Texas. 

Cook, Joe, Orchestra, 
Loveland, Colo. 

Craig, Max and His Orchestra, 
Butler, Pa. 

De Paolis, Joe and His Orchestra, 
Butler, Pa. 

Downs, Red, Orchestra, 
Topeka, Kan. 

Fox River Valley Boys Orch., 
Pardeeville, Wis. 

Glen, Coke and His Orchestra, 
Butler, Pa. 

Jones, Stevie, and his Orchestra, 
Catskill, N. Y. 

Kaye, John and his Orchestra, 
Jersey City, N. Y. 

Kryl, Bohumir, and his Symphony 
Orchestra. 


La Motte, Henry and His Orches- 
tra, Butler, Pa. 

Lee, Duke Doyle, and his Orches- 
tra, “‘The Brown Bombers”, 
Poplar Bluff, Mo. 

Marin, Pablo, and his Tipica Or- 
chestra, Mexico City, Mexico. 

Nevchtols, Ed., Orchestra, 
Monroe, Wis. 

O'Neil, Kermit and Ray, Orches- 
tra, Westfield, Wis. 

Samezyk, Casimir, Orchestra, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Startt, Lou and His Orchestra, 
Easton, Md. 

Van Brundt, Stanley, Orchestra, 
Oakridge, N. J. 

Weltz Orchestra, 

Kitchener, Ont., Canada 

Young, Buddy, Orchestra, 
Denville, N. J. 





INDIVIDUALS, CLUBS, 


HOTELS, Etc. 


This List is alphabeti- 
cally arranged in States, 


Canada and Mis- 
cellaneous 


ARIZONA 
DOUGLAS: 
Top Hat 
ARKANSAS 


HOT SPRINGS: 
Forest Club, and Haskell 
Hardage, Proprietor. 


LITTLE ROCK: 
Arkansas Livestock & Rodeo 
Assn., Senator Clyde 
Byrd, Sec. 


CALIFORNIA 


BIG BEAR LAKE: 
Cressman, Harry E. 
CULVER CITY: 
Mardi Gras Ballroom 


LONG BEACH: 
Majestic Ballroom, and Harry 
Schooler, Joe Zucca and 


Frank Zucca. 
SAN BERNARDINO: 
Sierra Park Ballroom, 
Clark Rogers, Mgr. 
SAN LUIS OBISPO: 
Seaton, Don 
SANTA ROSA: 
Rendezvous, Lake County 


COLORADO 
DENVER: 
Yucca Club, and Al Beard, 
Manager. 
LOVELAND: 
Westgate Ballroom | 


CONNECTICUT 


HARTFORD: 
Buck's Tavern, 
Frank S. DeLucco, Prop. 
NORWICH: 
Wonder Bar 


FLORIDA 


KEY WEST: 
Delmonico Bar, and Artura Boza 
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BOONE: 
Miner’ 


/ Monterey Cafe, 


konis, 
Owners and Managers 
WORCESTER: 
Gedymin, Walter 


Beach Casino 


Sarasota Municipal Auditorium 
Sarasota Municipal Trailer Park 
TAMPA: 
Grand Oregon, Oscar Leon Mgr. 


ILLINOIS 


: 
Haecker, George 


GALESBURG: 
Townsend Club No. 2 
MATTOON: 


Grant Hotel 


» John E. 


Bowman 
Sigman, Arlie 


INDIANA 


SOUTH BEND: 
St. Casimir Ballroom 


1OWA 


s Hall 


DUBUQUE: 
Julien Dubuque Hotel 


KANSAS 


: WICHITA: 
Green Tree Inn, and Frank J. 
Schulze and Homer R. Mos- 


owners. 


Owners. 


: Shadowland Dance Club 


KENTUCKY 


BOWLING GREEN: 
ti Jackman, Joe L. 


Golden G. 


: BROADSTOWN: 
Masonic Hall 
LOUISIANA 


NEW ORLEANS: 
Club Rocket 


Landing Club 


MARYLAND 
BALTIMORE: 
Knowles, A. L. 
HAGERSTOWN: 
Audubon Club, M. IL. Patterson, 
Manager. 
Rabasco, C. A., and Baldwin 
Cafe. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
METHUEN: 


Central Cafe, and Messrs. Yana- 
& Gagnon, 


Driscoll 


MICHIGAN 


; Central High School Audi. 


b HOUGHTON LAKE: 
t Johnson Cocktail Lounge 
‘ Johnson's Rustic Dance Palace 


t MARQUETTE: 
; Johnston, Martin M. 


4 MINNESOTA 
+ BUHL: : 
f Servicemen's Club 
DEER RIVER: 
Hi-Hat Club 


GRAND RAPIDS: 
Club Alamo 


and Frank J. 
Schulze and Homer R. Mos- 


MISSOURI 
ST. JOSEPH: 
Rock Island Hall 


NEBRASKA 


OMAHA: 
Whitney, John B. 
Baker Advertising Company 


NEW JERSEY 


ATLANTIC CITY: 
Hotel Lafayette 
CLIFTON: 
Boeckmann, Jacob 
ELIZABETH: 
Polish Falcons of America, 
Nest 126. 


JERSEY CITY: 
Band Box Agency, Vince 
Giacinto, Director 
Ukranian National Home 


EN: 
Polish National Home, and 
Jacob Dragon, President. 


Kiernan's Restaurant, and 
Frank Kiernan, Proprietor 
NORTH HACKENSACK: 
The Suburban 
PLAINFIELD: 
Polish National Home 


NEW YORK 


BROOKLYN: 
Frohman, Louis 
BUFFALO: 
Hall, Art 
Williams, Buddy 
Williams, Ossian 
CERES: 
Coliseum 
COLLEGE POINT: 
Muchier’s Hall 
ITHACA: 
Eiks Lodge No. 636 
LOCKPORT: 
Tioga Tribe No. 289, Fraternal 
Order of Redmen. 
MECHANICVILLE: 
Cole, Harold 
MOHAWE: 
Hurdic, Leslie, and 
Vineyards Dance Hall. 
MT. VERNON: 
Studio Club 
NEW YORK CITY: 
Bohemian National Hall 
Richman, Wm. L. 
Sammy's Bowery Follies, Sam 
Fuchs, Owner. 
OLEAN: 
Rollerland Rink 
ROCHESTER: 
Mack, Henry, and City Hall 
Cafe, and Wheel Cafe. 
SYRACUSE: 
Club Royale 
YONKERS: 
Polish Community Center 


NORTH CAROLINA 
ASHEVILLE: 

Propes, Fitzhough Lee 
KINSTON: 

Parker, David 
WILMINGTON: 

Village Barn, and K. A. 

Lehto, Owner. 


OHIO 
CINCINNATI: 
Wallace, Dr. J. H. 
CONNEAUT: 
MacDowell Music Club 
DAYTON: 
Cecil Harris Cocktail Bar 
IRONTON: 
Club Riveria 
WARREN: ~- 
Knevevich, Andy, and Andy's 
Inn. 


OKLAHOMA 
HUGO: 





BUTLER: 
Pagganilli, Deano 
Sinkevich, William 
CHICORA: 
Millerstown High School 
CORAOPOLIS: 
Coraopolis Elks Lodge No. 1064 
(Cora Steel Elks Lodge) 
DUNMORE: 
Arcadia Bar & Grill, and 
Wm. Sabatelle, Prop. 
Charlie's Cafe, 
Charlie DeMarco, Prop. 
EYNON: 
Rogers Hall, and Stanley 
Rogers, Proprietor. 
HARWICK: 
Victory Hotel, and Henry 
Kelhar 
LYNDORA: 
Ukranian Hall 
PHILADELPHIA: 
Morgan, R. Duke 
PITTSBURGH: 
Club 22 


Flamingo Roller Palace, 
J. C. Navari, Oper. 
New Penn Inn, Louis, Alex and 
Jim Passarella, Props. 
ROULETTE: 
Brewer, Edgar, Roulette House 
SCRANTON: 
P. O. S. of A. Hall, and 
Chas. A. Ziegler, Manager. 
WILKINSBURG: 
Bowman, Jack 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


CHARLESTON: 
Eisenmann, James F. (Bunk) 
TENNESSEE 
BRISTOL: 
KAights of Templar 
TEXAS 


PORT ARTHUR: 
DeGrasse, Lenore 

SAN ANGELO: 
Club Acapulco 


VIRGINIA 


BRISTOL: : 
Knights of Templar 
NEWPORT NEWS: 
Off Beat Club 
Victory Supper Club 
NORFOLK: 
Panella, Frank J., Clover Farm 
and Dairy Stores. 


ROANOKE: 
Krisch, Adolph 
WEST VIRGINIA 
CHARLESTON: 
Savoy Club, “‘Flop"’ Thompson 


and Louie Risk, Opers. 
KEYSTONE: 
Calloway, Franklin 
FAIRMONT: 
Adda Davis, Howard Weekly, 
Gay Spot 
Amvets, Post No. 1 
FOLLANSBEE: 
Follansbee Community Center 
PARKERSBURG: 
Silver Grille, R. D. Hiles- 
Owner. 
WELLSBURG: 
Loyal Order of Moose, No. 1564 


WISCONSIN 


Devils Lake Chateau, James 
Halsted, Manager. 
COTTAGE GROVE: 
Cottage Grove Town Hall, and 
John Galvin, Operator. 
GRAND MARSH: 
Patrick's Lake Pavilion, 
Milo Cushman. 


*KENOSHA: 


Petrifying Springs Club House 


LOUISBURG: 
Dreeson’s Hall 








DISTRICT OF WAINFLEET: r MASSACHUSETTS 
COLUMBIA — ee. ee 
WASHINGTON: QUEBEC Durfee Theatre 
Star Dust Club, YLMER 
Peasy hata, Prop. a Ina MICHIGAN 
DETROIT: . 
CANADA gy Shubert Lafayette Theatre 
BRITISH SrAaherge Une Guat Chsiaien, MISSOURI 
COLUMBIA and Adricn Asselin, Prop. pa tay mn 
VICTORIA: 
Lantern Inn MISCELLANEOUS NEW YORK 
Al. G. Kelly-Miller Bros. Circus, 
MANITOBA Obert Miller, General Manager MUA tote ‘Theatres Circuic, ip 
WINNIPEG: cluding: Lafayette, Apollo, 
Roseland Dance Gardens, and Broadway, Genesee, Roxy, 


Strand, Varsity, Victoria. 
20th Century Theatres 
KENMORE: 


John F. McGee, Manager. THEATRES AND 


PICTURE HOUSES 


ONTARIO Sasil Bros. Theatres Circuit, i 
ros. ircuit, in 
HAMILTON: . . 
Mansiteen Acena, INDIANA cluding Colvin Theatre. 
Percy Thompson, Mgr. INDIANAPOLIS: R 
HAWKESBURY: Circle Theatre OTR ans JERSEY 
Century Inn, and Mr. Descham- Moatclair Theatre 
bault, Manager. LOUISIANA 
KINGSVILLE: q TENNESSEE 
Lakeshore Terrace Gardens, and SHREVEPORT: 
Messrs. S$ McManus and V. Capitol Theatre MEMPHIS: 
Barrie Majestic Theatre Warner Theatre 
2 Strand Theatre 
PORT STANLEY: CANADA 
Melody Ranch Dance Floor 
TORONTO: MARYLAND MANITOBA 
Echo Recording Co., and BALTIMORE: WINNIPEG: 
Clement Hambourg. State Theatre Odeon Theatre 





FOR SALE—Kruspee double French horn, $250.0); 
Kruspee single French horn, $125.00; both with 

new cases; double French horn (Boston). John 

Christinzio, 1217 Morris St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

FOR SALE—Two French silver flutes in perfect 
condition; write for particulars. E. Nielsen, 

468 Ridge Ave., Winnetka, Ill. 

FOR SALE—A fine W. S. Haynes silver band Db 
flute, and Haynes wood Db piccolo; price for 

both, $125.00; both in excellent condition. Al 

Dorsel, 192 Halsted St., East Orange, N. J. 

FOR SALE—Mandolin, excellent condition, with 





FOR SALE or EXCHANGE 





FOR SALE—Violin, beautiful Joannes Baptista- 
Guadagnini, 1770; no cracks or sound post 
patch, etc.; known as Millant. Write Theodore 
Marchetti, 472 East Fifth Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 
FOR SALE—Tenor band arrangements, 3 tenors, 
3 trumpets, 3 rhythm; free list and information, 














Al § » il V Bivd., North Hollywood D 

a oe a noe ee ares rsiy case, $5.00; also four-string banjo, good con- 

bp - i 5.00. ¥ i . 

FOR SALE—Small library of specials for 5, 6, 7 SS a ee ee Oe 
5 saxes, rhythm; send for list. H. H. _—— 





FOR SALE—Ford bus, 1938, 12-passenger, Mercury 
100-horse* motor, 1946; two-speed Eaton rear 
end, over-drive, new brakes, new clutch; A-1 con- 


bra: 
Schindell, 5518 Avenue M, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Selmer clarinets, Bb and A, full 
excellent 








Bochm system; matched set, wood; dition. Stanley Fedorowski, 943 East Maryland 

condition; real French pre-war instruments; Ave.. St. Paul 6. Mian 
French case and cover; also a single case for Bb; - wo ~ ; - - - 
3 days’ trial; $300.00. Felix Marinelli, 65 Gesler FOR SALE—Deagan Imperial marimba, 3% 
octaves; good condition; price is only $300.0 


St., Providence 9, R. I. 


FUR SALE-—Mack bus, 23-passenger, 1941 model, 
rear engpe type; Italian automobile, 1929 model, 


Mrs. R. T. McWethy, Box 79, Big Bend, Wis. 
FOR SALE—One genuine Henrich Haberlein cello, 











| tible. Emil wonderful tone, $200.00, bag included. Edwin 
me W. Forrest, Sr., 1030 South Main St., Elkhart, Ind. 





Dobos, 2717% Harris Ave. » Norwood, Ohio. 

FOR SALE--Harp, bass violin, chimes, mando-bass, 
lute, 12-string mandolin, tenor guitar, Octofone, 

musical saw, mandolins, tenor banjo, trumpet, 

guitars, Swiss bells, bongo drums, violins, baritone 

horn, bulb horns, tuba. Emil A. Dobos, 271714 

Harris Ave., Norwood, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—Have two fine Italian cellos left, 
both in excellent preservation; labeléd Carcassi 

and Stradivarius; chance to secure a fine solo in- 

strument. Michael Lamberti, 30 Van Ness Ave., 

Rutherford, N. J. 

FOR SALE—Buffet Bb bass clarinet, double octave 
key, low Eb key; perfect condition; excellent 

tone and intonation; carrying case; will sacrifice. 


Write Irving Hirshon, 73 Bay 22 St., Brooklyn 
14, N.Y. WANTED 


FOR SALE—Used English Besson Bb trumpet, just 

reconditioned and gold-lacquered; price, includ- 
ing excellent case, $125.00. E. N. Dorman, 5 WANTED—Girl musicians on brass, saxophone and 
i, clarinet, percussion; state experience, age, height, 





FOR SALE—Excelsior ‘‘OO’’ black accordion, cost 
$1,100; ‘excellent condition; sacrifice $575.00; 
Martin goid handcraft Bbb recording bass, like 
new, $295.00; new Buffet Bb clarinet, $175.00. 
Victor Tibaldeo, 27 Perkins St., New Haven, 
Conn. 
FOR ALE—Prescott bass in good condition, 
equipped with contra C extension, $500.00; 
complete with cover. W. J. Batchelder, 78-1! 
35th Ave., Jackson Heights, N. Y. 
FOR SALE—Concert model Hammond organ (E), 
$1,500.00 cash. Kay Edwards, Abels Lodge, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
































South St., Morristown, N. 4 —" be 
FOR SALE—Violin, genuine Joseph Guarnerius,  %"@ send photo; steady; union; travel; twirlers 
small, full. For information write J. T. Bourn, Wing, - ag see Saaeeaein, 439 Sev. 





1347 Sheridan Road N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 





Fon SMtE=tar of pane (Fee Gros) aoe WANFOR Te, via meh Sal Cale 
tuned, Ludwig; reasonable condition. write ‘at once. ‘Chester Cheiro, 1275 Westwood 


Max Murov, 21 East 53rd St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

PResident 8-6658. ae 

FOR SALE—For a service fee of 50 cents in 
stamps we will ship 20 orchestrations of back 

numbers free of charge (express collect). Musician, 

422 N. W. South River Drive, Miami 36, Fla. 


FOR SALE—Fine set of chimes with stand, $155.00; 
no trunk; made by Mayland of Brooklyn. Chro- 
matic 18 chimes, size 1%-inch, C to F, 440 pitch. 


Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 

WANTED—L ibrary for. tenor band. Send list 
and price to Scott Hamor, Bainbridge, Pa. 
WANTED—Excellent valve trombone of excellent 
make and in excellent condition. Do not write 
unless you have an excellent horn. Dave Clark, 

2324 N. E. 3lst St., Portland, Oregon. 




























MINNEAPOLIS: 
Prederick Lee Co., and Lee 
Redman & Sev Widman, 


Operators. 


Twin City Amusement Co., 
and Prank W. Patterson. 


ST. PAUL: 


Al. G. Kelly-Miller Bros. Circus, 
Obert Miller, General Man. 
OKLAHOMA CITY: 
Orwig, William, Booking Agent 


VINITA: 


Rodeo Association 


OREGON: 


Village Hall 


POWERS LAKE: 
Powers Lake Pavilion, 
Casimir Fec, Owner. 


RICE LAKE: 


Two sets of xylophones, 3 octaves cach; made by 
Mayland of Brooklyn, with resonators for both, 
$100.00; one set of 3% octaves with cases by 
Leedy, price $150.00. Louis Neischloss, 249 East 
52nd St., Brooklyn 3, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Bass horn, Bbb Conn recording model, 
three-valve, short action; A-1 condition; travel- 





AT LIBERTY 


AT LIBERTY—Ace arranger, experience with 

radio, theatre, bands and music publishers; will 
work by correspondence. Bernard Goldstein, 93 
Jefferson Ave., Chelsea 50, Mass. 




















Burk, Jay 
Twin City Amusement Co., 
and Frank W. Patterson. 


MISSISSIPPI 


MERIDIAN: 
Woodland Inn 


Victor Sokop Dance Pavillion 





ing cases and stand; price $295.00. Write Ken 


PENNSYLVANIA 


TRUESDELL: 
Bloxdorf, Julius, Tavern 


ALLENTOWN 
Park Valley inn, and Bill (Blue) TWO RIVERS: 


Bunderla, 


The Astor, and Mr. ‘and Mrs. 
Frank Kush, Props. 


(tub 42 and Mr. 


Manager 
Timms Hall & Tavern 


Miller, 719 McLain St., Pittsburgh 10, Pa. 
FOR SALE—Selmer (Paris) Eb alto ph 





AT LIBERTY—Firstcrate classical pianist, accom- 
panist—scholarship study in Paris with Cortot 
and C. certificate Paris Conservatoire; de- 





gold lacquered, in excellent playing - condition; 
serial No. 12048; just repadded with Tonex pads; 
with case, $225.00. Bernard Buroker, 801 Preston 
Ave., Waitsburg, Wash. 








sires full-time position accompanist, teacher; 14 
years concert, radio experience; excellent references. 


Musician, 428 4th Ave. North, Saskatoon, Sask., 
Canada. 
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oN. BORE AND TONE... 
rom tip of mouthpipe to rim of bell, an 
Benes ehtirely new bore gives musicians a “‘mod- 
, im x . . . 
wee ~. etn’ tone quality that is clear and radiant, 
fylifant and velvety ...a pure, rich and harmonious 
blend of over-tones throughout the entire range. 


IN DOUBLE VENTED OCTAVE REGISTER... 
One of the most important developments in saxophone history! . . . 
Two octave keys mounted on single key arm, work auto- 
matically when octave key is depressed. Result: easier, 
more even response in heretofore imperfect upper registers. 
No “‘stuffy”” middle D or “‘thin’’ G and‘G#. Intonation 
vastly superior to anything else on the market. 


IN LIGHTNING KEY ACTION... 

Completely new mechanism features ‘‘live power" in all 
keys through uniform direction and travel, natural spac- 
ing under fingers and specially designed, long, light 
springs. New positive key stops; new pads and flat pad 
cups; new, long cross hinges. 


IN EASE OF FINGERING... 

New, comfortable plateau for left hand thumb . . . new 
design table keys for little finger left hand. ... new large 
finger pearls . . . new clarinet type spatule for high F key, 
first finger left hand . . . new right hand key mechanism 
for making F#. 


Sete Aitemetinnds ate 


x 
ae 


IN STYLING AND ACTION... 

The last word in appearance and functional design for 
easy, fast action and modern tone quality. The finest 
alto sax ever built. Acoustically new... 

Mechanically new . . . Style-wise new. leat 


CREATED AND PRODUCED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


CONN BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION 
C. G. CONN LTD., ELKHART, INDIANA 





FOR 28M LITERATURE 


See your Conn dealer, or write for folder 
illustrating and describing all the important 
features and advantages of this new, all-new 
CONNSTELLATION. Address Dept. 923. 

















